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change. possessed 
haviour admitted this favourable construction. She had Pap 
ad of * had still before 


ton for Christopher Gifford’s daughter. Eunice did not} with its oak-root chairs, in irksome rows, and its table, bleak 
80 much mind ‘the ingratitude towards herself, neither had | and for the convenience of bearing his solitary meals: 
| she for some time any great fear of the consequences of the} but in season, when to ple even thought of 
foolish act. ae pp Pg merece spat at least | p and and to have wild anticiptions 
—was as out of date as hatred, in the modern world of ex-| of hay-making and roses, the 's study remained : 
pediency and universalintercourse. Eunice was an eminently and—for the doctor Hepp cpr ee 
matter-of-fact woman; she was fully persuaded that Rae/p mt. ton drawing-room, with its old, stained ebony, 
would not only soon. be found, but that she would also soon | and ce the sole occupant, was social and home-like 
repent of her rash departure. comparisgn: Dr. Penn was conscious of,this, so much so that 
All the ie, Eunice was ashamed of her sister-in-law’s | he in fallacious memories as to Joe Corbet’s thread- 
Childish eutiedek. Gho anade up Mér unind Ghat the bent thing | hare, néley ghtlour, and: the corner whee gitls” ftippery of 
which could be done was to say mo more than that Mrs.) snips of common: riband, and sprigs of common flowers, had 
Gifford had gone away with the child for a Rae’s be- airy, delicate, and tender, to the ugly, 


enterprising, slaving apprentice. The glamour was 
his eyes when he thought of it. 
The doctor was reading in the height of the forenoon. He 


orning dresses, packed c 
, and got a farm boy to carry it openly to the} was a black-haired, pale-faced man, with a mouth slightly 


working still under moustache and beard, as passionate 


Eunice might be acquainted with their destination; while she} mouths work to the end, and eyes with something wistful in 
would wait and ascertain it quietly, without exposing to the | their lustre,a _— which propitiates in clever successful men, 
world—the notorious fact to Eunice herself—that Rae in} saying, as it “by 


———=—_z_z—————————————— ee ° ° 
practical matters was little better than an idiot. luck. I have missed something which you, my common- 
Vou, 42. NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 5, 1864. No. 45. |" ‘There was only one objection to this line of conduct; and obscure ‘ 4 


I have not found everything in my great 
e, or even stranded friend, may have found and 
ring came to the door bell, and the Doctor’s servant in- 


“What sort of person?” inquired Dr. Penn, mindful of « 


place, 
—— Miss Gifford’s man of business, whom she was forced to take } set lightly by. 
into her'confidence, did not fail to point itout to her. In} A ring 
Biterature. case of any difficulty in tracing Mrs. Gifford, that difficulty |terrupted him with the vague communication, “A person 
tite Ye sng be multiplied indefinitely by the present inactivity and | wants to see you, sir.” 
THE OPEN DOOR. “Nonsense,” scouted Eunice; “Mrs, Gifford and the child }brother practitioner's rights. 
Within a town of Holland once i 


A widow dwelt, ’tis said, remained firm in her op! 







































So poor, alas! her children asked It was with consternation, instead of satisfaction, that 
One night, in vain, for bread. Euni eg gn alarmed at the continued absence 
But this poor woman loved the Lord, of any tings Rae and learned that, after the direct 
And knew that he was good ; 4 resort to the railway station and journey twenty miles beyond 
So, with her little ones around, Clouds, all trace of the couple vanished, and could not, after 
She prayed to him for food. a lapse of time, with the utmost pains, be recovered. Eunice 
had to suffer the nine days’ scandal, and—what was a great 

When prayer was done, her eldest child, deal worse to the independent, self-sustained woman with 
A boy of ei t years old, her family loyalty—to admit, as months passed, that she had 
Said, softly, “ ¢ holy book, lost sight of her brother’s child and representative, little 
Dear mother, we are told Delia, and reflect, with a pang which long mingled and 


wormwood with her own diet, that w she dwelt in the 
peace and respectability of Linton, these poor ereatures, in 
their weakness, might be faring badly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Dr. Penn, Miss Gifford ; Miss Gifford, Dr. Penn.” 
The man and the woman introduced, on one of the rare 
occasions when Eunice went into company, looked at each 
other with interest. There was cause of controversy between 
them, and there was ground for sympathy. Eunice Gifford 
had fellow-feeling with this man. Too proud to fear his past 


How God, with food by ravens brought, 
Supplied His prophet’s need.” 

Yes,” answ she; “ but that, my son, 
Was long ago, indeed.” 


“ But, mother, God may do again 
What he has done before ; 
And go, to let the birds fly in, 

I will unclose the door.” 
Then little Dirk, in simple faith, 
Threw ope the door wide, 


So that the radiance of their lamp —after eight years’ work asa professional man ; some share 
Fell on the path outside. in mone z rebellions, an looting ; one pieee of service 

: which made hig fortune; an honourable reputation, even in 
Ky Sdetag heen passed, his own country, ¢8 a man —_ bmn aye trustworthy —he 
Ps ; to ing wh tew Seve returned to Clouds, Eunice admired Dr. Penn’s knowledge, 


Was open so at night. 


so much more simply held than Christopher’s had been; his 
My ixtle Dirk has done it, sir,” ¥ 


manly power, acertain in his conclusions. She was 
enough ofa woman to be pleased with his person, that had out- 


he widow, smiling, grown the traits of the lad, who had ground 
“ That ravens might fly in to bring at a pestle and mortar. ‘words, Classes, and genera, except 
My hungry children bread.” , during the charmed ‘moments he with ael 


Corbet. He was a man now, with the seal of nature’s nobility 
stamped on his irregular features ; and few Adonises had the 
same distinction. Eunice wondered how such a ene, even as 
a druggist’s lad, could have had an infatuation for Rae Gif- 
ford. 

Dr. Penn, on his part, could not help valuing Eunice Gif- 
ford’s clear head, her application and perseverance, the species 
of single-heartedness and gallantry which had made and kept 
her a student of solid old books, a naturalist who knew bugle 
from ground ivy and a tomtit from a wren, all alone in her 
tastes since her brother died, among the fussy, pretentious, or 
milk-and-water ladies about Clouds. Eunice, too, was of a 


* Indeed !” the burgomaster cried, 

“ Then here’s a raven, lad ; 

Come to my home, and you shall zee 
Where bread may soon be had.” 

Along the street to his own house 
He quickly led the boy, 

And sent him back with food that filled 
His humble home with joy. 


The supper ended, little Dirk 
Went to the open door, 
Looked up, said, “ Many thanks, good Lord,” 
Then shut it once more. 
For, though no bird had entered in, 
He knew that God on high 
Had hearkened to his mother’s prayer, 
And sent this full supply. 


passed the’ expectation of glow and brightness. Her well- 
defined features were rather mellowed than become shrewish. 
A handsome woman of a certain , bearing the indexés of 
a sensible, equable, occupied, and healthy temperament. 
Perhaps Dr. Penn, in his superiority, held also the Olots’ 
traditional respect for Miss Gifford. 





RAE GIFFORD. 
(Concluded.) 


It never entered Eunice’s head, nor the head of anybody 
connected with the business, that the account would not be 


how ho had found Clouds on his return. 


type which improves with a certain number of years. She had | 


perience, and a welcome tribute to Clouds, which led to a ar 
reference to common pursuits; and after half-an-hour’s con- sare ee Ae a a months.” 


required of her; that her pupils would slip their bonds, steal 
a march on her, and leave her with her kingdom. Eunice 
would hardly believe it, when a week after the funeral, with- 
out apprising anybody of her intention, Mrs. Gifford left in 
the misty morning, before even the farm people were about, 
walking and aeeng Sa, and placing a letter on the lobby 
table for Miss Giffor 

The letter, in the handwriting which Eunice had taught 
the pen-woman, and which she could never get her to reform 
altogether from her slim, slanting run-away letters, to a formed 
legible hand, said— 

“TI know you will be angry with me, Miss Gifford; but I 
cannot help it. I thank you for all you have done for me,and 
more you have intended to do, as 1 would thank Mr. Gifford 
if he were here still. I have taken nothing belonging to you 
and Mr. Gifford but Delia. I know she is not all mine, I 
know you have a share in her, and you have been very kind 
to her; but I must have my child to myself, though it is not 

uite fair. Think of a mother’s heart and forgive me At 
the auane time, I will not do an to disgrace Delia ; I 
will try to grow a fitter mother for her; I will,indeed. Linton 
is all yours. Taking away Delia, I mean to give it up forher, 
and to make her my child entirely. I had never anything to 
do with a place like Linton. I was ht up to work for 
m , 1 am quite able to work Pane ild. I want you 
to know that it was nothing in Mr. ’s will which made 
me act as Lam doing. He did quite right, only he could not 
know; and I would have done it anyhow as soon as my mar- 
riage vow was loosed. You know that I cannot express 
myself as you would, but = will understand that I beg your 
pardon and pray God to bless you, Eunice Gifford. 

“ RacHAEL GIFFORD.” 
Eunice was slow to believe her own eyes; she had never 


Rae was discontented, never thought her unhappy. 
"aiicae tee Eunice’s first sentiment. Yeit was like 


—that singularly unpractical' woman, who had only heen 
+ been in good hands—the whole ec- 


‘well off because she had 














versation, Dr. Penn and Miss Gifford parted more then eiylly, 
almost corey : 
A week later Dr. Penn met Miss Gifford on one of the quiet 
field roads, showed her the yellow fumitory, and a relative of 
the purple emperor—rare in these and offered to send 
or bring their fellows, and the last books which treated of the 
like, to Linton. 
Within a few months Dr. Penn visited freely at Linton as 
an intimate friend, and the country neighbours fixed that 
Eunice Gifford would at last change her state, and pronounced 
the match a fair one. inly, in Eunice’s acquaintance 
with the clever, enlightened, unassuming Doctor, there came 
new life and animation to Linton. 
Linton had a fascination to Dr. Penn, which might have 
been a repulsion to another man. The man liked the bitter 
sweet ofrecollection. He liked to sit there, and ponder on all 
ae knew of the sage Their teurtton she been —. 
by his silence, ea hasty m § ge ore 5 er 
sieterin-lew, and gone away nobody knew whither—out of 
sight and forgotten by the world more than half a dozen years 
ago. Hecould fancy the respects in which these two women 
—between whose characters his own formed a link, and 
whose nature he could guage without animosity, forgiving 
as he wanted forgiveness—had served as fire and water to 
each other. 
Dr. Penn was sitting in his study at Clouds; and so 
courageous or careless was he in facing his antecedents, that he 
had bought the very shabby, tumble-down house which he 
had inhabited, with the rest of the mage! as an apprentice to 
Joe Corbet the druggist; thrown out ditions and improve- 
ments ; laid out a garden ; and settled himself with his man, 
who had been an orderly; his horse, which had seen other 
fire than volunteers’ ; and his housekeeper, not to poach on 
the established doctor’s practice, to help him when he needed 
help, to mature his talents in the high-hearted hope of makin 
some attainment which should have the faintest glimmer o’ 
the splendour of those of Harvey and Jenner. 
The room which Dr. Penn had fitted up for his books, 


“A better sort of person, sir; a woman; and she has « 
irl ; - she said, ‘Is Dr. Penn at home? Can I see Dr. 
enn hors 

“There is no mistakethere; show her in.” 

The Doctor had only to wait a‘moment, when—under the 
broad light of the April noon sun, casting golden motes on her 
black dress, and striking her hair under her bonnet and bring- 
ing out its auburn woof—Rae Gifford walked into her old 
home, Matthew Penn’s house, leading her daughter Delia. 
“Rae! Mrs. Gifford!” stammered the Doctor, starting up 
and bowing his visitor to a seat. He was much excited, and 
his heart beat tumultuously. Rae, whom he had known as a 
girl, touched by a straw and transparent as crystal, was pre- 
pared and composed in comparison. 

“T have come to you, sir, to ask your help for my girl. I 
was sure you would help her it you could.” 

Then Dr. Penn i the old Rae, in the unbounded 
faith in his abilities, the unqualified devotion to the object of 
her affection, which could bring her back to Clouds and Lin- 
ton, to him and Eunice; which could cure her stubbornness, 
and cause her to destroy the one independent plot and act of 
her life, to rescue Delia from real or imaginary evil. 

He looked at Rae. Time had dealt harder with her than 
with him and Eunice Gifford, and her widow’s dress made her 
look still darker and thinner; but the face remained a unique 
face, with the changing light of the hair; the steel-blue eyes, 
which could give out clear, warm sparks like steel; the mouth 
which he kept seeing tender and mobile as a child’s now that 
it was still. “Right.” Matthew Penn had the comfort 
of telling himse)f that he and the little town of Clouds and 
pompous Christopher Gifford had all been right; he had not 
seen such another face over land and sea. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Gifford,’ he was saying, formally ; “I 
will do all in ae ee for your daughter; Iam sorry she 
should need my help.” And with that he looked at Delia. 
The rosy, bold, frank child of two or three had grown into 
a pale, shy little girl of nine, with her head dangling very 
much on one side, the only analogy that remained between 
her and her mock shepherdess’ name. 

Rae began eagerly to detail the child’s symptoms of weak- 
mess, passing over her own information of Matthew Penn’s re- 
turn from India, and her trick of trust in him, which had been 
the lure to draw her back to Clouds, as if she had lost all con- 
sciousness in her care for her darling. 

_Not a man in @ thousand, however faithless and forgetful in 
himself, but would have been mortified by this oblivion, sacred 
as it was in its nature, X 
But Matthew Penn was a humane man and somewhat of an 
enthusiast in his beneficent calling. He bent his mind to see 
a little patient—not Rae’s child, with features of Christopher 
Gifford’s, which it stung him yet to acknowledge—to under- 
stand the case, — it strictly as a case of suffering child- 
hood. When he had mastered the account and formed his 
judgment, he drew Rae a little aside, and spoke gravely and 


Eunice asked Dr. Penn what he had thought of Indian life ; | *sttactedly, like a simple physician. 


“T think I can help her—I hope so ; but it can only be after 


Dr. Penn answered with a short leaf of his individual ex- bee, hr: ly Jo, my daly $0. tell you she is saffering, Shean 


gerne complaint, but not incurable, not 
am to do her any good I must at- 
Here the Doctor broke 
down, and the man spoke out short, sharp, and decisive. 
“ Rae, she must go to her natural home, to her own house of 
Linton, and to her aunt, Miss Gifford. It is impossible that 
she can remain here under other circumstances.” 
He had expected Rae to break out as she had done when a 
girl, in tears and tremblings, after he proposed to try for an 
appointment abroad; but she was better schooled now, and 
the springs of her nature tay deeper. She regarded him with 
those old tenacious eyes which looked to him as if they had 
kept all that had ever passed before them, and held it some- 
where congealed in their depth; and yet had no reminding 
and no reproach in their glance, and her mouth close, con- 
trary to its old slackness, 
“ I will go over to Linton if Eunice will take me in to wait 
upon my girl. I know she will receive Delia, and I think she 
will let me in to see after the child,” said Rae, resolutely. 
Dr. Penn gave Rae no assurance, but he turned to his desk 
and wrote— 
“ Dear Miss Gifford,—Mrs. Gifford and her child have just 
come tome. The child is in a bad state of health, and the 
mother has had a fancy, a superstition, that I could cure her. 
You had better come and fetch them away immediately, in 
case of any change of mind on Mrs. Gifford’s part. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“M. Penn.” 

Eunice answered the appeal at once in person, to the great 
glorification of the Clouds qousine. 

“So you have come at last, Rae; let me see my brother’s 
child,” was all the reproach Eunice made before she conveyed 
the two to Linton. Eunice did not deal in reproaches, they 
were not in her line: they were things that belonged to the 
past—useless things; and Eunice could no more be wantonly 
than deliberately cruel. 

Rae had notshown auyof the great impracticability which Eu | 
nice had liberally attributed to her when thrown on her own 
resources. The moment she was her own mistress Rae had 
conducted herself very like other people, and tolerably discreet 
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THE ALBION. 


“No; why should 1?” She set her mouth to repel the sug- 
Dr. Penn was very white, and he put up his hand to his 
—I am afraid——” 


November 5 













absence, or, as in the case of the index, by tempo: 
non-existence. satiad 


2. 
In the case of each cathedral, the editor, Richard John 
has adopted the plan of giving us first the history and 
of the structure itself, with a description of its import- 
ant monuments and accessory edifices ; and in a second 
division of each subject sneer of the see, with notices of 
vely held it. This division 
is peaees peenees, snd facilitates the reader’s reference. Mr. 
King admits his preface his obligations to modern 
authorities, especially the Architectural Histories of Professor 
Willis, and the adoption of his dates from Mr. Stubbs’s very 
useful istrum Sacrum Anglicanum, Oxford, 1858. In refer- 
to the sculpture of these ancient buildings he makes ex- 
cellent use, as his text discloses, of the criticisms of Flaxman, 
, &c., while, in respect of their stained glass, he pays 
Page deference to the laborious and learned researches of 

. Winston. We do not observe that he quotes Winckelman, 
though he notes with effect, in certain passages, the criticisms 
of Fergusson, Pugin, Stanley, Viollet le Duc, and Freeman, 
while, in his preface to the Handbook of the Western Cathedrals, 
he speaks of much special assistance from Mr. Pope, the 
architect to the Dean and Chapter at Bristol, from Mr. Waller 
at Glocester, from Mr. Perkins, at Worcester ; and lastly, from 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R. A., under whom the cathedrals of Here- 
ford and Lichfield have been recently restored to their ancient 
arg Mr. Godwin and Mr. Bloxam are also mentioned 
with his thanks, and he has thus fully performed this duty of 
@ conscientious compiler, having owledged the services 
of his predecessors in their several lines, either as structurists 
or artistic and historical critics, and without which it would 
have been impossible to produce at this day a work so learn- 
ed, accurate, and perspicuous as this clearly is. Credit, there- 
fore, to Mr. King, in conjunction with his prodecessors, and 
farther credit, that he has not forgotten his own obligations'to 
them, which it is the fashion of some literary and other caitiffs 
to ignore when they value their piracies more than their re- 
putations as honest men. 

As far, then, as Mr. King can assist us, we proceed to note 
some of the incidents which are pretty general in the struc- 
ture of these cathedrals or in their history. Not one of them 
now is in the same state as when they came out of the hands 
of their original —_ In = PE a —— is in- 
erior to a pyrami e pyramid is just as the Cheops or- 
dered it; the cathedral is as numberless hands have made or 
marred it after an interval of many generations. It has suf- 
fered abridgments, it has submitted to extensions, it has been 
a flexible edifice at the mercy of its many contributors. It 
has often been at the mercy of the elements also. In the 
course even of its erection Exeter was much injured 7. at 
the time of the siege of Exeter by Stephen in 1186. 1174, 
four years after the murder of Becket, the choir of Canterbury 
was entirely burnt down, so that the “ glorious choir of Con- 
rad,” in which the body of Becket was watched by the monks 
throughout the night following the murder, was replaced by 
the chéir of William of Sens and his suecessor, English Wil- 
liam (1174-1184); though the people, says the monk Gervase, 
“blasphemed the Lord, and His saints the patrons of the 
church” on the occasion of its previous combustion. In the 
episcopate of Skirnyng, of Norwich, in the year 1172, 
the cathedral of Norwich was also greatly damaged by fire, 
which broke out during an attack on the priory by the citi- 
zens. Glocester Cathedral in was destroyed by fire in 
1088; its new church suff much from fire in 1102, and 
still more in 1122, when the Sawon Chronicle asserts that “in 
Lent time........ the town of Gloucester was burnt while the 
monks were singing their mass, and the deacon had begun the 
Gospel ‘ Preteriens Jesus.’ Then came the fire in the upper 
part of the steeple, and burnt all the monastery and the 
treasures that were there within, except a few buoks and three 
mass robes.” In 1113 the cath of Worcester, with the 
city and its castle, were greatly injured by fire, and in 1189 
another great fire destroyed nearly the whole of Worcester, 
but on this occasion the cathedral escaped. If the editor had 
got so far in the execution of his office he would have told us 
how much of York Minster also was destroyed by the act of a 
mad incendiary in our own time. Thus has fire, whether 
originating wilfully or by accident, done its work on no less 
than six out of the twenty-seven cathedrals of England. 

In the case of Worcester, the miracles of St. Wulfstan, and 
in that of Canterbury those of Becket, contributed no doubt 
speedily to repair the fiery mischief. Of St. Wulfstan’s own 
bona fide performance the crypt which extends at present un- 
der the choir and aisles is the only certain relic, but, like 
many other saints, he did much vicariously in the upper air 
after his own powers of edification were ny extinct. The 
ghost of Becket worked after a similar ion, especially 
through the agency of its famous well. The dust and blood 
from the pavement, after the murder, are said to haye been 
thrown into it. The spring changed four times into blood 
and once into milk, and constant miracles were wrought by 
the water. Thus the choir was reconstructed, and Becket’s 
shrine enriched. This marvel did not appear, however, until 
the 14th century, and is unknown by the earlier chroniclers. 
From its recorded effects it seems, says Mr. King, to have 
been slightly chalybeate, like the well of Zem-Zem at Mecca. 
It was, we may add, a rather singular coincidence that Becket 
and Mahomet should have been possessed of similar taps. But, 
query which of these fountains lasted longest and latest—the 

em prophet’s or the Christian martyr’s? The spring of 
Becket is, at all events, completely dry at this day, and, apart 
from its ineapacity to repair the wreck of fire, it could not now 
supply one drop of the pure drinking water of a single unpre- 
ns 7 metropolitan fountain of our own days. 

Nor are the cathedrals like the Pyramids in some other 
senses, for they sometimes settle on their deep foundations— 
that is to say, they wnsettle and come down, in defiance of 
astonished architects, with a perverse run and a collapse into 
hideous ruin. It is not long since the spire of Chichester 
succumbed to this very fate. en Mr. King was editing its 
history this incident had not occurred, and he could eulogize 


Gases ape cowesed is. subserviency and bon and “the 
of an honour,” which threatened the individual woman 
with annihilation. 
without being unkind, took far less notice of Rae 
However Eunice’s mind t have been di- 
verted from its abiding care, she was much taken up about 
the child, and not only with her health, in which she could 
not credit there was eng ing far wrong—the Giffords, though 
not long livers, had enjoyed stout, serviceable constitutions 
while lasted—it was nothing worse than a temporary 
disorder brought about by the mismanagement of the ignorant 
mother. There were so many other things to be looked to 
—Delia’s mind, manners, habits; everything to be done over 
again to fit her for growing Up sugia® girl as Eunice would 
have her. Rae had a fight her suffering child which 
‘wrung her own heart, and w: of her punishment to 
cause her girl—accustomed, in isolated life they had led 
to depend upon her mother for everything, and to look up to/every tendril of her heart, in a way common to the 
her beyond any other human being—to separate herself from | summoned her. Even then Eunice came reluctantly, and 
her, and rely upon and obey Miss Gifford. “You must go to| with her clear ivory features all drawn aud tremulous from 
your aunt, ; your aunt knows best ;” the poor woman | recent conflict. 
said meekly every day, in Dr. Penn’s hearing, in answer to} Delia had that divine maturity or inspiration which some- 
the mute, bewildered, disconcerted expression, and sometimes | times precedes a little child’s death. The senseless little one 
the open, » Fesistance with which poor, ailing, little | had unspoken notice of her condition; the shy, loving child 
Delia was shaken from her old foundations. was timid no longer, and was calm in her affection, while those 
When Eunice had got sufficiently acquainted with her niece, | who had been her older, wiser friends were awed into restrain- 
she was too honest a woman not to own candidly that she | ing their shivering, sobb 
was agreeably surprised with the state in which she found elia sat supported by pillows like a little woman, or rather 
her. : like a tiny angel who had somehow had its wings soiled, and 
“I snppoee she must have her father’s taste for reading,” | trailing with affliction, but who had shaken them free. She 
observed Eunice complacently ; “ but really she has been‘care- | told her mother not to be too sorry for her. She said she was 
fully taught so far. She understands what she reads, and she] going to a better home. She Dr. Penn, and bade him 
pays a little attention to natural history. Her powers of ob- Fiss er, and say Rood e; and then she turned and cast her 
servation have been called forth, and I have no doubt reflee-| eyes on Eunice, with a ttle break in her perfect composure, 
tion will follow.” , and appreciation of her réle. 
“TI did the best I could for her,” replied Rae. " Flow vexed Aus Eunice must be to part with me, to make 
Eunice faced round on her sister-in-law. her look like that,” said Delia, in a perplexed tone. “And 
“You don’t mean you tangs Delia, Rae? How could | Eunice bowed her stiff neck and hid her assured face. “ Don’t 
you spare time? and you never any turn for informa- | be so vexed, Aunt Eunice,” the child commanded, recovering 
tion.” : , herself; “be friends with mother, be friends without me. 
“T had to prepare myself for being Delia’s companion,” | And then she died. 
Rae explained ; “and Aunt Gritty always allowed me to sit in Another spring’s ‘was green over Delia’s grave, and 


the empty work-room at night with a book, when she had a| Rae still lived on at Linton, and Dr. Penn continued to come 
friend with her in the back parlour.” 


Kunice learnt somet she had not dreamt of in her phi- 
losophy. Rae had not only kept up the hard-won knowledge 
with which she had been crammed at Linton, not only read 
on at meaner editions of the old histories, but spurred by 
& woman’s motive, had procured for herself new volumes 
and other knowledge—knowledge -more ing to 
the heart than the brain, more in keeping with 
her own nature, more like what Matt enn had 
taught her when she was bright and original herself, by 
the druggist's mean hearth or out under the glorious starlight 
of the Clouds lanes. Another thing Eunice remarked with 
amazement, Rae had lost the crouching, slovenly gait of a 
slave. No longer gagged by restraint and smitten with hope- 
less confusion, but forgetting everything in one fond purpose, 

possessed in 



































the mother t she a call from Delia, 
in a second from love's fury to smile in its sublime despair, as 
she broke away from him to go back and stand by her child’s 
bedside. 

“Oh, God!” he said low, looking after her, “ I wish I could 
oranis Gitford gazed the two—gazed on him with a 

ce on on 
white, stony face, and a eo in her 
they | on in 
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When , it was because Delia, flinging out 
dying 


















































































had 
broken down ever so little, for ever so short a time, “I believe 
you two have been d ed for each other. I don’t mean to 
say that she is worthy of you, Dr. Penn; I don’t pretend that 
any more than I pretended it to Christopher; but you have 
never got overjyour separation, and will never be happy till 
you come together.” 

Dr. Penn took advantage of Rae’s pensive custom of stroll- 
ing in the paddock, where she carried her baby, and 
spoke to the purpose, reminding her of his own false pride 
which had first tried her beyond her strength, and assuring her 
that while he might have been unjustly indignant and resent- 
ful, he had never yet been able in the worldly triumph of his 
= to forget the loveliest and most devoted woman he had 

own. 

The words were foolishness to Rae, but she was not resent- 
ful—had never been resentful, and it was in self-depreeiation 
she implored him, 

“Don’t ask me to forget my Gog Matthew Penn.” 

“ Ah! Rae, you know nothing of it,” the doctor exclaimed, 
with sorrowful passion. “ You women areall egotists. Your 
darling was yours while you had her. Think what it must 
be i a darling who was another’s, and who has forgotten 
you?” 











she now held herself up and moved alert and self- 
all the offices of life. 

“A prodigy has come under my notice,” confessed mag- 
nanimous Eunice to her friend the doctor. “I am very glad 
of it, but it is none the less a prodigy. My sister-in-law, who 
left the emptiest, most tiresome, awkw: woman has gone 
and served an apprenticeship to an old lace-worker, and come 
back almost well-informed, interesting, oo it is quite 
wonderful how she has fitted herself to associate with 
Delia.” 


“ Quite wonderful,” repeated Dr. Penn stiffly. Perha 
the doctor was thinking that the poor mother’s labour was in 
vain ; for it was the doctor’s painful part to inform Miss Gif-| His words wrung from Rae a great and bitter wi 
ford that his penetration had been at fault—he had been mis-} “I never forgot you, Matthew; I tried, and it half broke my 
taken in the medical verdict—and that his skill could do no- | heart; but I could not do it, forgetfulness was notin me. But 
thing to save little Delia, the only child of the Giffords of Lin- | when I got my child, I could live for her and I could die for 
ton, not although she were ten Delias, and there were ten | her. en 1 came back and heard you were courting 
Lintons hanging on his breath. Eunice Gifford, I thought it wassomething more I had got to 

Just when the —- were nodding in golden tufts in the} do for little Delia, and I could have done it—I, who would 
paddock for the little'girl to pluck and dry in pedantic play,since | have died for her—to brook to see you and Eunice man and 
she was too old to toss them in cowslip balls; and streams of | wife.” 
new milk were flowing for her to bathe in, if need were for} Dr. Penn said no more of women’s a. 
the waste; and her Aunt Eunice was ready to employ for her} “Come home, Rae, to your own old home, which I have 

rivate benefit all her sound, well-digested theories of early | occupied for you—which I have prepared for you.” And 
ours, mingled exercise, and study ; Delia was fast bound to/|his eyes lightened, for he knew she could not choose but 
the narrow house of her father’s grave. come. 

It was not easy to convince the energetic, strong-willed} The doctor’s prosperity was no longer hollow, nor his study 
‘woman that there was nothing but premature decay and death | cheer!ess. Clouds had reason to declare afresh that Joe 
for Delia, nothing but submission and loss for Eunice; that 
the little niece and successor, on whom she had originally set 
store, who had been stolen from her, was only found ome to 
be resigned for ever in this world; and that Linton might go 
to @ far-away cousin who had not even the name of Gifford. 

Poor Dr. Penn had a more g task to fulfil. He had to 
warn Rae that her pet was not hers, that he could not stay 
Delia’s departure, and the departure was so near at hand that 
he dared not defer the misery of the re He did not 
shrink from this duty, he even appropriated it, as if to pre- 
vent its falling into Kunice’s hands, either to spare Eunice or 


“ When may Delia be able to sit up again, Dr. Penn? This 
dying on her back does not seem to agree with her. I half 
I know her weakerevery day,” Rae said to the doctor 
one May morning, when she had followed him to the drawing- 
room, where he was consulting sadly with Eunice, in order to 
read his face with ye themselves, yet recoiling in 
ang ish from what they were to read there. 
es,she is a great deal weaker,” said Dr. Penn, very 






























































































Corbet’s girl was a wonderfully taking girl—a wonderfully 
taking ¥ A, and lady. Eunice cried, another ! 
Her old drag, Rae, was sagacious and brilliant as her husband. 
Little children, with Delia’s face, clasped the long-sufferin 

doctor’s neck, and heard from him, as from their mother, o 
the little sister who had clasped it before them, and bidden 
him pote, and helped to bring their father and mother 
together. 
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OUR ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 

As far as we have observed, our critical contemporaries 
have not as yet done adequate justice to the series of volumes 
on the cathedrals of England now issuing from the Columne of 
50, Albemarle-street ny be This duty, therefore, which 
is left to us, consists in first viting attention to a work of 
solid pretensions, in respect of the care and cost it is inyol 
and secondly, in pointing out such particulars of 
interest as come prominently forth from the masa of profeasion 

technical details, which in the sco 







































vurtly and gravely. “Should you like me to bring anoth ree ean an not only but rs ceed mgt bay py — f the Tady 
7 y gravely. “Should you me another j of such a work are appro 2, cen an y ms oO y 
doctor, Mrs. Gifford?” - Nor to the reader of the work itaelf if he will be at the trouble Set alnavenpes According to the Rev. P. Freeman, 
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, 
upon it must se amasaage bp than — Thus, in malin ing 
& com’ een the two, sa; . Fergusso e 
mode fe to ask whether the Cathedral of Amicns is finer than 
Salisbury would be if at least twice as large as it is,and we 
: . | Confess, with all our admiration for the English school, we 
Nevertheless, if it gained to the eye the p outline of| are not able to give an affirmative verdict upon this hypo- 
Michael ang, it did not possess in substance the pyramidal | thesis, 
security of the work of Cheops, for on the occasion of which} We are staggered by Mr. Fergusson’s orthodoxy, and ren- 
we speak it oscillated, not slightly, but fearfully, until it ter-| dered more of his judgment, when we see him im- 
minated in a catastrophe instead of a dicular. We} porting the shadow of a doubt into his pan on the su- 
know, too, who was answerable for this final wreck, if un-| preme loveliness of Wells. “Though one of the smallest,” 
happy architect ever was answerable for an , and we | says he, “ it is perhaps, taken al er, the most beaviiful of 
de him to the | gee of Wren, with his S: monwmentum ar. cathedrals.” Now we ur to this “perhaps,” 
queris circumspice, for a suitable epitaph and a sympathetic} while admitting the great charm of its site and accessories, 
reception. for, to our conception, the like of Wells is not in the world for 
By the help of miracles and the money which they brought | superlative and beauty. The west front of Wells (147ft.) 
in in the Middle Ages, by some holy virgin’s tibia here or | is considerably broader than the fronts of either Notre Dame 
some shirtless saint’s humerus there, the wreck of fire or rude | (186ft.) or of p Bese (116ft.), both of them contemporary build 
masonry was speedily repaired, and our Cathedrals were en- 
larged and beautified in accordance with the taste, the grace- 
ful conceptions, and the faith of the times. One man built a 
chantry and another added his monument, and shaft and 
column and pinnacle ascended, and corbels and mullions 
grew and multiplied, till at some one epoch in the Middle 
Ages the majority of our t English cathedrals were com- 
pleted. Some master builders on a d scale planned their 
several operations superbly. Willi of Wykeham, for 
example, purchased the use of the stone a of Quarr 
Abbey, in the Isle of Wight, whence Walkelin had quarried 
before him; and he began the transformation of the nave of 
Winchester from Norman to perpendicular. “I use the word 
advisedly,” says Professor Willis, “ instead of rebuilding, for 
the Norman core still remains in the piers and walls, up to 
the para) t, and in many places the Norman g as 
well.” The admirable manner in which the original Norman 
work was ly cut away and partly worked into the New 
Perpendi , Will best be appreciated by a comparison be- 
tween the nave of Winchester and the choir of Glocester 
Cathedral, which is purely Norman in design, and, like the 


slightly, and terminated in a 


ings. This unusual breadth may have been designed with re- 
ference to the arrangement of the statues, which differs alto- 
gether from that on the west fronts of the French cathedrals, 
although the subjects are of the same character. The excel- 
lent stone which the neighbourhood of Wells affords—easily 
worked and hardening on exposure to the air—will account, 
to some extent, for the profusion and fine style of the sculp- 
tures throughout the Cathedral. Thespeculations on the sub- 
jects ‘of the west front in the learned “ es oy ” of Mr. 
Cockerell have been somewhat impeached by Planché in 
a very able paper read at the Congress of the British Archxo- 
logical Association in in 1857, but the comments of Winckel- 
man, the eulogies of Flaxman, and the one s ion of 
Cockerell’s that we may regard them as in effect illustrating 
the great Ambrosian Hymn, are unimpeachable. “The Glo- 
rious Company of the Aposties,” “The Goodly Fellowship of 
the Prophets,” and “The Noble Army of Martyrs” keep their 
solemn watch at the entrance of the sanctuary. The — 
of the Celestial host proclaim, “To Thee all angels cry aloud, 
the heavens, and all the powers therin.” The crowned kings, 
the churchmen, and the warriors represent the “ Holy Church 
former, has been “overlaid with a veneer of masonry in the | throughout all the world ;” while the spirit of the entire work 
pointed style.” The work of Glocester, however, is of a later | asserts that Church’s ceaseless adoration, “Day by day we 
age, and executed by far less vigorous hands; and instead of om Thee, and we worship Thy name ever world with- 
@ complete am: ation of the two styles, as at Winchester, | out end.” Filaxman selected the death of Jacob, the figure of 
the pointed is in effect added to the round arched style.| St. John, and the creation of Eve for the beauty of their com- 
Owing partly to the necessary thickness produced by casing | position, and made from them careful drawings which he ex- 
the Norman piers, the dimensions of the nave at Winchester | hibited at the Royal Academy. “The work,” he says, “is 
are somewhat unusual. The piers dividing the aisles are 12ft. | necessarily ill drawn and deficient in principle, and jmuch of 
thick, while the side aisles are only 13ft. wide, and the central | the sculpture is rude and severe; yet in parts there is a beau- 
aisle is 32ft. “ Yet, with all this,” says Mr. Fergusson, “there | tiful simplicity, an irresistible sentiment, and sometimes a 
grace excelling more modern productions.” “§S ing in 


is nothing heavy, but, on the contrary, it i : 
significance, pathos, and Sey 2 said Mr. Cockerell of 
° 


a, he most 
beautiful nave of a church either in England or elsewhere, f 
the sixth tier, “ worthy of of Pisa, or of a greater man 
John Flaxman.” None of the usual medieval types of e 


wanting only somewhat increased dimensions.” Yet the 
length of ter (520 feet from its western entrance to 
the extreme eastern buttresses) exceeds that of any cathedral 
on this side of the Alps, with the exception of Ely (560ft.) and 
of Canterbury, which is about five feet longer than Winches- 
ter. The extreme len of St. Peter’s at Rome ‘is 607ft., 
while the cathedral of Milan (the largest of all medisval 
cathedrals) covers one-third more ground than Winchester, 
but is not so long by nearly 100ft. The effect of its t 
length, 390ft. of which (as far as the end of the choir) are 
visible from the west door unbroken by the organ, is in the 
highest degree grand and impressive. A certain coldness, 
arising from want of colour, is, perhaps, felt at first; but the 
eye soon learns to dwell contentedly on the magnificent range 
of piers and on all the graceful’ details above and around 
them. The string course of corbel heads and the light balus- 
trade of ‘the triforium in the nave aid remarkably the general 
effect, and the spectator must be told, if the light of his vision 
does not suffice, that he is gazing up one of the most magnifi- 
cent avenues in existence, which is here the main feature of a 
Christian temple, the backbone of its glorious structure, and 
one of the highest and noblest of true Catholic art. 
Another great triumph of the Eaglish school of Gothic ar- 
chitecture—for an English school we had then which was 
ny <P ey with a sense of chaste and serene beauty— 
was Salisbury, than which the me | of no English cathe- 
dral is so clear and so readily traceable. The point to which 
the attention of the stranger is at once drawn is, of course, the 
_ peculiarity of Salisbury, the “silent finger” of its spire. 
his is the loftiest in England, rising 400 feet above the pave- 
ment (Chichester, said, but very doubtfully, to have built in 
imitation of it, was 271ft. in height; Norwich, 313ft.), and its 
summit is 80ft. above the top of St. Paul’s. The central spire 
of Amiens (422ft.) is 22ft. higher than Salisbury; and that of 
Strasburg (468ft.) the highest in the world, 68ft. It may well 
be doubted, however, whether in general effect and in grace 
of proportion Salisbury should not occupy the first place. The 
spire of Amiens is reduced to comparative insignificance by 
the enormous height of the roof (208ft.), above which it rises 
(the height of the nave roof of Salisb’ is only 8ift.); that 
of Strasburg, covered as it is with its elaborate ornament, is 
far less graceful in form, and the traceries which enclose it 
are “unmeaning and constructively useless.” It is almost 
certain, for reasons which we do not dwell upon, that this 
central tower and spire formed part of the original plan of the 
church. We say nothing of the remarkable e of timber 
work with which it is filled, or the relic found there in 1762, 
and supposed to be placed there to avert lightning and tem- 
Owing to a settlement in the two western tower piers, 
as a plumb line dropped from the vane indicates, it is —— 
23in. out of the pendicular. Great fears were entertain 


spirits, serpents, and monsters occur in it. ‘The distinction 

ven to the sexes and professions,” says Mr. Cockerell, ‘ the 
tombstones which they heave up, and their appropriate atti- 
tudes, are the, only materials which the sculptor has called 
into use for the pt a out of his difficult task.” The pre- 
sent editor himself observes that in this respect the sculptures 
by Nicola Pisano at Orvieto, those at Amiens and elsewhere, 
are far less satisfactory, and it is a curious fact to add, and one 
in which a Somersetshire man may take a just pride, that they 
were apparently all the work of a local company of artists b 
whom, according to Professor Willis, the nave itself was built 
—a school of masons who continued working with their own 
companions, in their own style, long after the early English 
style was introduced and practised in this country. Honour 
to those Somersetshire masons, say we, who worked their 
Somersetshire stone to such effect; we know of no better 
lands in old Italy or old France. Their nave, choir, Lady 
Chapel, and retro-choir are all so perfectly in unison, that it is 
— to say where a beauty is wanting or a blemish is to be 
found. 

Among other triumphs of the English artists in Gothic we 
may mention the five aisles of Chichester, a peculiarity shared 
by no other English Cathedral but that of Manchester, and 
the effects of light and shade produced by which are so obvious- 
ly grand. Canterbury may well be glorious also, inasmuch 
as the very elements respected the work of its construction, 
and, though it remained uncovered for three years, no rain 
(ays Eadmer) fell during that time within its sacred enclosure. 

ta superb lie of Eadmar! Erasmus, a more truthful man, so 
appreciated its dominance over the surrounding town that he 
said in his Peregrinatio Religionis ergo, “Tanta majestate se 
erigit in celum, ut procul etiam intuentibus religionem 
incutiat.” Ithas allthe impressiveness, says the editor, of 
some great feature—rock or mountain—in the midst ofa com- 
paratively level district ; a worthy shrine for the memorials of 
almost every reign in English history with which it is throng- 
ed. Nearly all the archbishops—“ Alterius Orbis Pape (the 
words are first — by Pope Urban II. to Archbishop 
Anselm) before the Reformation are buried here, and most of 
their tombs remain. “There is no church, no place in the 
kingdom, with the exception of Westminster Abbey,” says” 
Dean Stanley, “that is so closely connected with the history of 
our country.’ . 

At Canterbury, when it had in 1378 fallen into a ruinous 
condition, as we have previously observed of Winchester, a 
Norman nave had to be transformed, but the piers here were 
altogether rebuilt, and hence the piers of Winchester are much 
more massive. The height to which the choir is raised 
above the crypt below, and the numerous steps which are 
at one time that it might fall, but no further movement has | consequently necessary in order to reach it from the nave, 
been detected for the last two centuries. The test of the| cause Canterbury to stand alone among both English and 
plumb-line was repeated September 30, 1858, the 600th anni-| foreign Its si “escaliers,” combined with 
versary of the dedication of the Cathedral. e believe, how-| the height and gradient of the piers, breaking up from the 
ever, that as we write these lines the authorities have deter-| pavement like some natural stone, have always produced 
mined to underpin the 7. their effect, even in the darkest anti-Gothic periods. “ Enter- 

In other res the Abbey Church of Westminster is the |ing in company with some of our colonists just arrived 
only t building of this age which can be considered finer | from America,” says Gostling of the “ walks through Canter- 
than Salisbury, ont it is probable that Henry ILI. was induced } bury” of 1770, “how have I seen the countenances even of 
to undertake the rebuil ot Westminster from admiration | their negroes sparkle with raptures of admiration. Here the 
of the rising glories of the Wiltshire Cathedral, which he had | pilgrims of the older times waited, admiring the speciosa 
several times visited. On the Continent the great rival of| adijiciti majestas, and deciphering the painted windows, until 
Salisbury is Amiens, commenced in the same year (1220), and the time came for visiting the great shrine; and of this shrine, 
completed, nearly as at present, in 1272. And what might though it is vanished now, a drawing still remains among 





ns, | Wooden canopy, which ata given si 


531 
the Cottonian MS., and it is also represented in one of the 
stained windows. It resembled that of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham, and the altar of St. Thomas stood at the head of it. 
The lower part was of stone and on marble arches, against 
which the sick and lame were allowed torub them- 
selves in: of acure. The mass of worshippers did not 


beyond the iron rails that surrounded it. The shrine 
Tiself rested on the marble arches, and it was covered with a 














yen signal was drawn up and 
the shrine then appeared, blazing with a and jewels; the 
wooden sides were plated with gold, an masked with gold 
wire, and embossed with innumerable ls and jewels and 
rings, cramped together on this gold ground.” As all at this 
eee on their knees, the prior came forward and 
to the several jewels with a white wand, naming the 
giver of each. 

Here was the carbuncle or diamond as large as a hen’s q 
called the “ Regale of France,” and presented by Louis VIL. 
who, said the legend, was somewhat unwilling to part with 
80 great a treasure, but the stone leapt from the ring in which 
he wore it, and fastened itself firmly into the shrine, a miracle 

which there was no striving; and here this “ Regale” 
burnt at night like a fire, and would suffice alone, it was said, 
for a King’s ransom. Here Louis knelt in gratitude, like a 
true Frenchman, happy at having traversed the Channel in 
safety. Here, also, came Richard on his liberation from his 
Austrian dungeon, walking from Sandwich to give thanks to 
“@od and St. Thomas.” Here also John followed him; and 
every succeeding English King, and their great foreign visi- 
tors, did repeated homage at the Upper Shrine. Edward I. 
(1299) offered here no less a gift than the golden crown of 
Scotland. Henry V. was here on his return from Agincourt. 
Emanuel, the Emperor of the East, paid his visit to OCanter- 
bury in 1400; Sigismund, the Emperor of the West, in 1417. 
In 1520 Henry VIII. and the Emperor Charles V. knelt here 
together. They rode here under the same canopy, Uardinal 
Wolsey in front, on the right and left the proud nobles of 
Spain and England, the streets lined with clergy, all in full 
ecclesiastical costume. “They lighted off their horses at the 
west door of the cathedral. areham was there to receive 
them ; together they said their devotions—doubtless before 
theshrine.” Myriads of pilgrims, after the fashion of that 
immortal company which shinesin the pages of Chaucer, with 
a glory more lasting than that of the great Regale itself, 
thronged year after year to Canterbury, “ the holy, blissful 
martyr for to seek;” and before their eyes at that blazing 
shrine there floated, as it were, a vision, a great gory phan- 
tasm, with a shattered brow, encircled with a nimbus or celes- 
tial platter, for these children of the Middle Ages to reverence 
and imprecate. And these children persevered till Archbishop 
Cranmer (if it is true) ate flesh in derision on the vigil of the 
translation, and “did sup in his hall with his family, which 
was never seen before,” and until in April, 1588 (so was the 
story current on the Continent), a summons was addressed in 
the name of Henry VIII., “to thee, Thomas Beckett, some- 
time Archbishop of Canterbury,” charging the shade with 
treason, contumacy, and rebellion. ‘I'he shade was a mightier 
presence when Henry II. knelt before it two years after the 
murder, after living on bread and water from the time of his 
arrival at Southampton, whence he walked barefoot through 
Canterbury to be scourged in the crypt by each bishop and 
abbot present, and by each of the 80 monks who had their 
allotted share in his chastisement. He, one of the mightiest 
of our earlier Kings, passed after this the whole night in the 
crypt, fasting and resting against one of the pillars, and, 
finally departed fully absolved. But Henry VIII. did not 
depart so considerately, for when the shade of Becket did not 
appear et his Royal summons, it was tried at Westminster for 
contumacy, the bones of its dead flesh were sentenced to be 
burnt, though, as a fact, they were only buried, its shrine, with 
its offerings, was confiscated, and the “ Regale” was long worn 
by Royal Henry in the ring upon his Royal thumb, Becket’s 
Cornish choughs were removed from the arms of the city, his 
images throughout the realm were pulled down, and his name 
rased out of all books, until a late Canon of his Cathedral, so 
learned and so tolerant, is gently impressed by the circum- 
stance that “the name of Geta has not been more carefully 
erased by his rival brother on every monument of Roman 
Empire.” And thus, though his figure still remains here and 
there in the stained windows of his glorious church, his shrine 
is gone, his nimbus has paled, and his posthumous glory and 
power have passed like a dream of the night, or a misty 
wreath of the morning which drifts away in the sun glare 
and is seen no more even in the horizon of time or the recol- 
lection of Christian men.—TZo be completed in two successive 
numbers. 
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THE DIAMOND BRACELETS. 


(A FACT.) 


The evening of the fifteenth of February, 188— was a gala 
night in Paris. “ Don Giovanni” was to be performed at the 
opera by an assemblage of talent rarely announced for one 
night, even at the opera-house of Paris or in the great opera of 
. ‘Don Giovanni.” Yet it was not the names of the artistes 
that most attracted the attention as one read the bills—nobler 
and more celebrated names caught the eye. They were those 
of the reigning king and queen—Louis Philippe and Marie 
Amélie. The afiches announced that they would honour the 
opera with their presence on that evening. They had been 
but a short time restored to their native land, and this was 
their first appearance at the opera since the “three days” of 
July had placed them on the throne; for this reason as many 
Orleanists as could obtain tickets had secured them for the 
opera of the 15th February to hear “Don Giovanni” and to 
see their king and queen. About six o’clock (for be it remem- 
bered, the Paris opera did not begin at the present London 
hours) carriages were to be seen conveying their a ea 
occupants to the classic building. An’ unusually handsome 
equipage stood at the door of a large house in the Rue des 
Champs Elysées, evidently also for the purpose of taking some 
fashionables to the opera. This carriage and house belonged 
to the Baron de V——, who was just then standing at the bot- 
tom of the noble staircase inside the mansion, calling playfully 
to his wife, telling her that the carriage was waiting. 

“I’m coming, I’m coming,” was the answer to thjs appeal ; 
“ don’t be in such a hurry !” 

As the last piece of advice was proffered the speaker ap- 
peared at the top of the stairs. 

She was a dark beauty of about one and twenty, and was 
dressed purely in white. She came fluttering downstairs, 
chattering meanwhile to her handsome husband, who stood 
looking admiringly at her. 

“ Now I’m quite ready, so please don’t scold. I’ve only got 
my bracelets to put on, and those I want you to clasp for me. 
Here’s the -if you'll take them out, and here’s my wrist. 
Now, suppose I were to lose them in the crowd, what would 
our mother say t” 
































































a of which touched one of her dimpled cheeks, deeply 
interested in the fate ot “ Don Giovanni,” and quite absorbed 
the beautiful music. 
Her husband had noticed the queen’s ,and was aware 
had observed his wife, and when the queen turned 
aw: laughingly told: her of it. 
tb “ Nonsense,” cried the bride, “‘ don’t fancy such absurdities.” 

The truth of what her husband had said, however, soon 
forced itself on her mind, for at that moment an officer, dress- 
edin the same uniform as those attending the royal party, 
drew back the curtain behind their box, and stepping forward, 
said, “Pardon, madame, but her majesty’s admiration and 
curiosity has been so roused by the sight of the beautiful 
bracelets you wear, that she has commissioned me to come 
and request you to — meone for a few moments for her 
closer inspection.” pretty baronne blushed, looked up 
to her husband for his approval, then unclasped one of the 
bracelets and handed it to the officer, feeling not a little 
flattered at the attention and distinction the queen had con- 
ferred on her. 

The last act of the opera began, and at length the last scene 
ended, yet the bracelet was not returned. Its owners thought 
the officer had doubtless forgotten it, andthe baron said he 
‘would go and make inquiries concerning it. He did so, and 
in a few moments returned, though without the bracelet. 

“Adele,” said he to his wife, “it is very strange, but not 
seeing the officer who took your bracelet, I asked one of the 
other who had been in the royal box the whole evening, and 
hesays your bracelet was neither sent for nor fetched.” 

The baronne looked aghast. “Francois,” she said, “ that 
man must have been an impostor. He was no officer, but an 
affreuc thief.” : 

The baron smiled as his little wife jumped so speedily at such 
@ conclusion, and persisted that the bracelet was safe and had 
really been sent for by the queen, and that the officer whom 
he had consulted was misinformed. 

But woman’s penetration had guessed rightly, as the 
morrow proved. 

As the bracelet was not forthcoming the next morning, 


e 
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subject, who quite coincided with madame’s opinion as to the 
‘valuable ornament having been artfully stolen. The baron 
‘was greatly annoyed, and ordered the tor to advertise 
for it in every direction, offering a rew of 3000 francs to 
the person who should restore it. The inspector promised to 
do all in his power towards the recovery of the bracelet, as 
‘well for the sake of society at large as the satisfaction of his 
employers. 

ut three months passed away—350 francs had been 
a in advertising—and still the missing bracelet was not 

rund. 

It was growing dusk one evening in May, when a serv- 
‘vant informed Madame de VY—— that monsieur the Inspector 
‘wished to speak to her or monsieur the Baron. As the latter 
‘was out, Madame de V—— went downstairs to speak to the 
inspector, with whom she had had many previous interviews 
on the subject of the diamond bracelet. As she entered the 
room he bowed in the respectful manner peculiar tohim. “I 
believe I have some good news for madame, this evening,” he 
paid. His voice was rather singular, somewhat resembling a 
boy’s when changing. Madame de V—— had remarked this 
peculiarity before, so it did not strike her that evening. “ The 
detectives,” he continued, “ engaged in the business, have met 
‘with a bracelet in a Jew’s second-hand shop at Lyons, so 
exactly the same as madame’s that it only remains for it to 
be identified before we claim it as madame’s property. My 
object in coming this evening is to ask madame to allow me 
to Jook at the other that I may be able to swear to the one 
at Lyons being its fellow.” 

The baronne, overjoyed at the idea of recovering her lost 
property, tripped out of the room, and soon returned with 
the remaini 
hand and proceeded to examirie it minutely. “The bracelets 
are exactly alike?” he fnquired of Madame de V—. 

“ Exactly,” repeated the baronne. 

“T believe Ihave learnt the pattern thoroughly,” said the 
inspector, musingly, “yet there may be some difficulty in not 
Sevns both bracelets together to compare them one with 
another.” 

“Why not take this to Lyons, then?” suggested the ba- 
ronne. 

“ Ah, madame, it would scarcely do to trust even a police 

ctor after having been deceived by an officer in dis- 


“On!” laughed Madame de V——, “do you not think I 
‘would trust you, monsieur Inspecteur, after all the interest 
and trouble you have taken in the matter? Take the bracelet, 
and I hope you will bring me both back ere many days have 


The inspector still hesitated, but at length consented to do 

as the baronne wished him, and went away, bearing the 

% sparkling ornament with him. On her husband’s return the 
baronne, of course, told him of the joyful discovery. 

A week, however, passed away without the inspector's 

wrriving with the stolen property. One morning, therefore, 











M. de V—— spoke to the Chief Inspector of the police on the | serted 
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and jumped for j him, bien after. the 
master, am: upon - e 
oe ton PES Men pa in the:(to her) 
terrible embrace. She shrieked as a girl with a voice 
only can shriek, but instead of running away, she rushed up 
to my brother, and tried to help him like a braye girl, crying, 
“Dear, dear Ben, you will be killed.” 

My brother threw off the beast, and caught the fainting 
Alice to his glad heart, saying, ‘‘ Dear Alice, he is a tame bear, — 


was surprising how hted Ben became a ane of 
officer most a fanits on the bear’s part that he heretofore made light of. 


uniform of another cut—the| My mother had no need to complain of stolen butter, or a 


villain! Mais—I am afraid madame will never see either of ae Ragen foe honey on its way from the pantry to the 
” tea table. 


> 
turned towards it in eager expectation. In another moment | when all the world is out, or enjoying i with company at 
applause burst from the pit and gallery and the entire house,| home? Bah! I do my business in business hours. The ais- 
as Louis we ye Basen Amélie, attended by a 
Jarge suite ot and ladies and gentlemen of the court,| stroke of business in an 
appeared. The king and queen bowed in return 
for the homage paid them, and then took seats, at which | her bracelets again after this. 
the rest of the company did the same, and the overture com-| The rs words came but tootrue. From that day 
menced. to this la Baronne de V——’s diamond bracelets have 
The queen looked unusually , and seemed to take a/| never been heard o' 
lively interest in all around her. She not only gazed at the a ee 
Se ees San nS BEN’S SEAR. | 
Suddenly she bent slightly forward and looked in the direc- jam 4 years my father, a half-pay captain, emigra 
tion of the box: that contained the lovely young Baronne de nada. He ta farm is the vicinity of Stan- 
V——. The latter was leaning forward, her right hand raised, 


, where he settled with a family of three boys and as man 
girls. There were too many of us for his means in England, 
where boys often cost more than are worth—and possi- 
bly this is sometimes true of girls. Brother Ben was nineteen 
when we went into the bush: a brave boy, and a good leader 
for his younger brothers, and a good protector for his sisters, 
who were younger still. 

We had a log-house, as most setilers had then, to begin 
with. It was quite an aristocratic edifice for that region, hav- 
ing three large rooms, while most log-houses had but two 
rooms, and many but one. It was ceiled with hemlock bark, 
smooth side towards the rooms, for we were to spend one win- 
ter in it. We moved to our “opening” the first of May, and 
had the summer before us. We were full of spirit and hope. 
A new ——- and a new life, with all before you to conquer, 
and the consciousness of strength to make the conquest, is a 
constant inspiration. 

Ben’s bear was his fitst winning in the game which he had 
set himself to play with the wild nature of the woods. I was 
then ten years old, and that bear is the one thing that stands 
out most clearly in the dim distance of thirty years ago. Ben 
had shot the mother bear, and the same ball that killed her, 
killed one of her cubs; the other he brought home in his 
bosom. “Poor little fellow,” he said, “he is too young to 
mown for his mother, and I intend to be a mother to him.” 
And he kept bis word, 

The small beast slept with Ben, always laying his nose over 
Ben’s shoulder. He grew apace; I used to think we could 
see —— . He was very fond of milk and butter, and he 
ate and milk, and mush and milk, with avidity. During 
the first winter, his was a numbed sort of half life. In the 
early spring he was a happy bear, going everywhere with his 
master, and only miserable if he lost sight of him. He was 
entirely obedient to my brother, and always woke him in the 
morning. As my father was about to build a frame-house, he 
sent Ben to buy material of a man who had a sawmill in the 
next town. This was Bruin’s first affliction, for he could not 
accompany his master. Ben stole away from him, and when 
the bear knew that he was gone, he began a search for him. 
He went to my brother’s bed, and, beginning at the head, in- 

his nose under the sheets and blankets, and came out 
at the foot; then he turned and reversed the process. This 
strange search he would keep up by the hour, if he were not 
shut out of the room. He took possession of his master’s 
clothes and other belongings, and used them so roughly, still 
seeking for their owner—inserting himself into legs of trousers 

and sleeves of coats—that my mother locked everything in a 
wardrobe. Nothing of Ben’s was left out, except a large folio 
Bible, which rested on the top of the wardrobe, six or seven 
feet from the floor. Up this, the bear contrived to climb, and 
taking the Bible in tender embrace, he curled himself up, and 
dropped to the floor with it. My mother attempted to take 
it from him, but for the first time he showed fight. Many 
blows from the broomstick were administered, but the bear 
held fast to the book, and my mother came off second best in 
the contest. This was fatal to her authority, as we discovered 
afterwards. ‘ 

Wher Ben came back, the bear’s joy knew no bounds. He 
lost his love for the sacred volume, and had no care what be- 
‘came of it. He showed his disrespect for my mother by 
taking the butter from the tea-table and eating it before her 
eyes. Ben gave him a drubbing for the robbery, and he sub- 
mitted to Ben’s authority, but butter and honey, and sweets 
of = kinds, — Alaa Y Ben were —- hand 
enforce good aviour. y mother was very appy, 
tween her love for Ben, and her fear of Bruin. Shey 
miserably afraid of the bear, and, what was worse, the 
knew it. She complained to Ben ; but he only said, “ Mother, 
you have only to be resolute with him. Ellen can drive him 
away from the table, because she is not afraid of him.” 

“ But I am afraid of him,’ said my mother, “ and I think 
he will do me harm yet.” 

“Give him a taste of a hot poker, mother, and I'll answer 
for him afterwards.” 

’ “TY would not try it for the world,” said my mother. 

The bear had his own way very completely, till a circum- 
stance occurred which resulted more favourably for the peace 
of the family than my mother’s mild remonstrances. We had 
@ neighbour, a Mr. ett, who had a very lovely daughter 
of seventeen. Ben fell in love with her, as in duty bound, she 
being the prettiest girl in the New World. He had been un- 
able to get an = to _ ee towards — She had 
spent a considerable portion of the & married 
sister in , and Ben and ie trother indaw being 
friends, it was there my brother had seen her. Her coolness 
towards him was a great torment to an impulsive lover. I 
believe Ben would have served seven years merely to know 
how she him. At last he lapsed into a state so un- 
happy and anxious that even his bear could not comfort him. 
eo = —_ Alice Ly came home to remain, — 
neig dness, she, @ younger sister, came to visit 
us. She hed never seen Ben’s com and did not even know 
of its existence. Ben shut Bruin into his bedroom 


in compli- 
ment to our 


and the afternoon passed pleasantly to all 
au fedilevand sis- 







































an old vest under it, was sure to make him break 


him. It was made of small 1 
ends notched with an axe,and the end of a log fitted into 
each notch. The roof was of boards destined for the new 
house, held in place by a The first night the poor 


Guillotin, an eminent ph 
Constituent Assembly. 
differing from the 


b 


suddenly discovered that his pet was a 


mother,” heatag on in the most considerate ere! — ~ = 
taken a -pudding from a plate in my mother’s 
had e his way to the woods with it. 

“Tam glad you saw him take it,” said my mother. 

“ He must have a prison,” said: Ben. 

And so it came to pass that the poor bear was chained, in 
the centre of the space that had been cleared and levelled for 
our new house, with the light ers chain used to measure 
land. The bear immediately d bed a circle, limited by the 
len wal his chain, which he — —_ @ somer- 
sault always at one point, and only stopping to eat, or pa 
attention to Ben, if he came in his vicinity. Why he od af 
rated this and peculiar exercise I am unable to say, 
but I have often noticed a tame bear keep up the circle and 
the somersault hour after hour, and day after day. He did 
not tug at his chain, nor quarrel with it,as we poor mortals 


do with chains, but apparently accepted it asa —— of 


Ben’s superior wisdom. This-view of the case, if he took it, 
was sure to be abandoned at bedtime, when he would inevit- 
ably break his chain, to get into his master’s bedroom. His 
indomitable desire to lie on the foot of Ben’s bed, or to hug 
away from 
any’ breakable restraint. Therefore a prison was made for 
. “cobbed up;” that is, the 


beast occupied his new de the boards in his struggle 


to get out, impelled by the desire to seek his master. He got 


his head out, and then hung by his neck, and so was cho 


to death. I shed some tears for him,and my mother rejoiced. 
I think Ben was not — sorry. Under other circumstances 
he would have mourned 

but he had a new and life-long pet in p: 


‘or the loss of his sublimely ugly pet; 
—per: many 
other pets after that—and he had no need of, and no place 


for, a bear. 





THE GUILLOTINE. 


Of the origin and history of this famous instrument of 


tan erroneous idea generally prevails. The popu- 
ar version is that it was invented in 1785 by Joseph Ignatius 


illotine only in its heavy and cumbrous 
construction alre 


draught of a law in the Constituent Assembly, in 1789, to the 


effect that the mode of inflicting death on criminals should be 


the same for all alike, without any distinction of nobles or 


plebeians ; in fact, that it should be uniform. Before the Re- 


volution of 1789 the inequality that existed during life was 


maintained in death ; the noble was beheaded, the cslain was 


hung from the gallows. But the inequality was a triflin 
grievance in com nm with the ey which accompani 
the execution. There was the stake and faggot for those con- 
victed of sacrilege or heresy; the tearing 


— refinements of barbarity for crimes of other de- 
tions. 

e Bill proposed by Guillotin was voted, and the Assem- 
bly enacted on the 2ist of January, 1790, that “in all cases 
where the law pronounced the penalty of death the punish- 
ment should be the same, whatever 
crime ;’ and, moreover, “ that the criminal should be beheaded 
by means of a simple machine.” The same Assembly also in- 
troduced jn the Penal Code (October, 1791) this clause, “the 
penalty of death shall consist in the simple taking away of life 
without the accompaniment of any sort whatever of torture; 
and the convict’so condemned shall be beheaded.” The clause 
stands the same at the present day. 

Decapitation being thus declared the only legal mode of in- 
flicting death, the next step was to invent the simplest mecha- 
nism and the least painful for the purpose. The Committee 
of Legislation directed Doctor Louis, who was then perpetual 
poe res thecal tonne A dy gy ete atin thes rt on 
the best mode of decapitation to be applied tocriminals. The 
report was presented to the Committee on the 7th of March, 
1792, and on the 20th of the same month the Assembly passed 
a law, which was sanctioned on the 25th by the King, declar- 
ing that the penalty of death should be carried out in the 
manner recommended by the perpetual Secretary of the Aca- 
demy of Surgery. In this paper Doctor Louis did.no more 
than su; the plan on which the instrument should be con- 
structed ; but he was enjoined to get one constructed accord- 
ing to his plan. A German named Schmitt, a maker of harp- 
sichords, was employed for the purpose, and on the 19th of 
April, 1792, De Louis informed Roland, then Minister of the 
Interior, that “experiments had been made with Schmitt's 
instrument at the Bicetre on three dead bodies, and that the 
heads were cut off with such precision that he was astonished 
at the strength and celerity of its action.” It was at once 


introduced, and the “experiments” made with it soon after 


the date of the latter, and for a longtime were 





cian, and. deputy for Paris in the 
his is not correct. _An instrument 


y existed in Italy. It was known in Genoa 
the name of manuaja, and it was by the manuaja that 
Beatrice Cenci was beheaded at Rome in 1605. The 
“maiden,” an instrument not unlike the guillotine, was long 
known in Scotland, and it was employed on the Regent Mor- 
ton, who is said to have introduced it. It was used, also, in 
Halifax, Yorkshire, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
Duke of Montmorency was beheaded at Toulouse in 1682 with 
the manuaja. 

All that Dr. Guillotin, who was a man well known for 
his humanity, had to do with the matter, was preparing the 


m limb to limb 
by horses for regicide; the breaking on the wheel, with the 


ht be the nature of the 
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irs of Sanson, the famo headanan , Tecen blished, 
a account is given Of the instrament ” Tie fit exsontion 
for whieh it was used was that of a highway robber, which 


took place’on the 27th of May, and the itical exeou- 
tion was that of Collenot @ Anglemont, oe thation August 


‘The machine was at first popularly known by the name of 
Lonison, or Louisette, from the invented pe By some 


uracco D x pebite egition: or caprice, it soon 
got the name of guillotine, which it keeps to this day, and 
will probably do so aslong as it is in use, though Dr. Guillotin 
had nothing whatever to do with its invention or construc- 
tion, and had merely “ the measure of uniformity in 
the mode of execution. There is another error also very ge- 
nerally spread, that Guillotin himself died on the scaffold 
during the revolution by the instrument of which the inven- 
tion was falsely attributed to him. Dr. Guillotin long sur- 
vived the revolution, and died quietly in his bed in 1814.— 





THE LATE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


The death of the Duke of Newcastle, though it had lon 
been expected, cannot but produce a painful inputted. The 
vigorous longevity of the older ‘pease of liying statesmen 
adds to the geness of the ity which has removed al- 
most all their natural successors. The Duke of Newcastle was 
born two years after Lord Palmerston took office, and he was 
still in the nursery or the schoolroom when Lord John Russell 
entered Parliament. His own career was marked out for him 
by his rank, and while he enjoyed the many advantages of 
high station, he diligently and conscientiously performed 
through life the corresponding duties. With fair abilities cul- 
tivated to an average standard, he was more remarkable for 
character than for intellectual capacity. Many of his more 
brilliant colleagues and contemporaries were also more liable 
to be misled by crotchets and to be frigh tened by responsibili- 
y ; but the Duke of Newcastle could always be trusted to 

orm & straightforward judgment, and to act on his convic- 
oo. He hg alee the only pilower of Sir Robert Peel 
who foresaw, from the moment of the Conservative disruption, 
the necessity ofthe Liberal alliance which was ultimately 
concluded in 1852. After his retirement from the Cabinet 
during the Crimean campaign, while Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert threw themselves into vio- 
lent opposition, the Duke of Newcastle steadily supported the 
Government and the war. He once boasted, with modest 
vanity, that he had often succeeded in keeping out of mischief 
_ persons whom he allowed to be his superiors in ability. Cour- 
age and honesty are intellectual as well as moral gifts, and 
common sense is not the commonest of qualities, i 
of purpose, combined with ordi clearness of understand- 
ing, is a better oo than subtle o ity in the determina- 
tion of pi conduct. The Duke’s administrative facul 
was perhaps scarcely equal to his political judgment. He 
| energy, self-reliance, and untiring industry; but he 
shared with contemporaries more accomplished than himself 
the defect of av imperfect judgment of the capacities of others, 
and consequently he never succeeded in surrounding himselt 
with able coadjutors, According to the homely proverb, it is 
foolish ina man to keep a dog and to bark himself, and a 
Minister ought as seldom as possible to do what can be equal- 
ly well done by his subordinates. At the War Office, which 
was and is the worst organized of all public departments, the 
Duke of Newcastle attempted the hopeless task of remedyin 
the universal confusion by involving himself in the - 
ment of details which were the proper business of others, He 
would perhaps have occupied with credit the place of First 
Minister, if he had been supported by a strong Cabinet, which 
might always have relied with contidence on his perfect loy- 
po, ee his colleagues. While he was still young, on the recall 
of Lord Ellenborough, Sir R. Peel intimated his intention of 
appointing him to the office of Governor-General of India, 
which was eventually bestowed on Sir Henry Hardinge. Se- 
veral years afterwards he would probably have held the post, 
if private reasons had not compelled him to decline or dis- 
courage the offer. J 

Like several of his political associates, the Duke of New- 
castle began life as an hereditary Tory, and the sincerity of 
his subsequent conversion was above all suspicion. The 
Whigs adopted free trade a few years or months before Sir R. 
Peel and his followers, and both parties yielded to the force of 
irresistible arguments. The change, however, presented to 


the Whigs the only chance of coming into office, and to the| th, 


seceding Conservatives the only risk of losing it. The awk- 
ward and tortuous manner of reversing the former policy of 
the party was the exclusive fault of Sir Robert Peel. His 
younger adherents would have been more candid in speech, 
though they could not have been bolder in action. The tem- 
porary unpopularity which they incurred entailed no over- 
whelming sacrifice on the heir ot a dukedom in the prime of 
life; but Lord Lincoln, under a mistaken sense of duty, un- 
dertook the painful task of contesting, in opposition ‘to his 
father, the county which he had previously represented as his 


nominee. After the fall of the Government, he steadily ad-| thr 


hered during the remainder of his life, not only to the doc- 
trine of free-trade; but to the liberal opinions with which it 
was naturally associated. He was not old enough to have 
shared in the admission of Roman Catholics to full civil 
rights, but when the silly Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was pro- 
moted by a party which despised its own servility to the de- 
mands of a vulgar mob, the Duke of Newcastle, with the sec- 
tion of cage yee to which he then belonged, protested 
igorously and abl — the attempted infringement of 
religious liberty. He always sympathized with the progress 
of freedom in different Continental countries, and, when he 
visited America as the official guardian of the Prince of Wales, 
he was not embarrassed by any prejudice against Republican 
institutions. When the Russian war broke out, he was one of 
the few members of the higher aristocracy and of the Cabinet 
who heartily shared the national feeling, and who, after the 
inning of the contest, thought it expedient and necessary 

to inflict the utmost possible damage on the enemy. Although 
he bore the brunt of the subsequent popular dissatisfaction 
With the conduct of the war, many of the disasters which oc- 
— would have been av by the adoption of his 

ice. 

* * The Duke of Newcastle felt his misfortune bitterly 
and anently, and, long after full justice had been rendered 
to his services, he was troubled with a morbid fancy that he 
‘was still the object of extreme unpopularity. There has for 
some time been little difference of opinion as to the merits and 
defects of his administration, He was almost the only mem- 
ber of the ois wee unit ba Laccethg ‘ on the war in 
earnest, and he was singly respo e for the expedition to 
the Crimea which brought the leto an issue. It was not 
his fault that the army was too weak in numbers for its duties 
but he may be charged with rashness for employing 30,006 


men to do the work of double their nunaber: The comparative 


gg Ae reckless indifference of the 
heart, was so thornnep in the business which he 
had been forced to abandon e first occupation of his 
compulsory leisure was a visit to the seat of war. Before his 
return to the Colonial on the formation of Lord 


his energies in the management of his great estate; and he 
peta enormous and in ance of numerous 
prophecies of failure—the most easterly coal-pit which has yet 
been opened in England. Th he was never a rich man, 
he was an active improver of. property, and he was es- 
y attentive to the extension of cottage accommodation. 
or ought his labours on the Education Commission to be 
forgotten in any estimate of his character and public services. 
He was equally assiduous and liberal in the discharge of his 
duties as a local and he had the advantage of sharin, 
the tastes for , for hunting, and for shooting whic 
become an En country gentleman. No man was more 
respected, and few were better liked in all ranks of society. 
In manner, in character, and in all his habits, he was essen- 
tially a manly man. If his conversation was not remarkable 
for elevation or originality, a statesman who has dealt with 
conspicuous men and with great. affairs for thirty y can 
never be at a loss for anecdote and information. His charac- 
ter, as well as his undisputed position, expeapind him from all 
tendency to presume upon his rank, He was fully aware that 
a duke whose ancestors had sat for nearly six centuries in the 
House of Lords could not attribute his success in life exclu- 
sively to his own nal merits. He always spoke of Sir 
Robert Peel, who had first introduced him into public life, 
with gratitude and respect. When he exercised the privilege 
of criticizing his contemporaries, he was always willing to 
recognise their possession of eloquence or of other qualities 
to which he made no pretension. Ordinary acquaintances 
were as secure in his company from condescension as from 
arrogance. It is some compensation for the all incon- 
veniences <s aristocratic society that English Ministers and 
litical leaders are almost always gentlemen.—As a Colonial 
inister, the Duke of Newcastle carried out on every occasion 
the principle of conceding to the colonies the entire control of 
their own affairs* *—Saturday Review, Oct. 22. 


The death of the Duke of Newcastle adds another to the 
long list of eminent statesmen who have been recently cut 
off in the prime of their lives, and the maturity \of their 
powers. His grace did not, indeed, possess the distinguished 
abilities of many of his ie ony and political asso- 
ciates whose loss we deplore. He was not a Dalhousie, a 
Herbert, a Lewis, or a Canning. But his talents were of no 
mean order ; his judgment was sound, and in devotion to the 
sen service he was surpassed by none. Entering life a 

ory ofthe straitest sect, he became a Liberal in the best 
and truest sense of that word. Nor will any one venture to 
insinuate that this change in his views was due to anything 
but sincere conviction. For the Duke was a man both of 
rare conscientiousness and thorough independence of thought ; 
and to a sense that this was the case he owed much of the 
influence which he possessed either in Parliament or in the 
country. He was not an administrator of the first class, but 
he did well whatever could be effected by patient labour, by 
sound common sense, and by the exercise of a thoroughly 
unbiassed and impartial judgment. As a Colonial minister he 
was eminently successful in conciliating the attachment of 
our distant dependencies ; and if he failed as a war minister 
it is now admitted on all hands that his failure involved no 
personal disgrace. It is, indeed, highly improbable that in 
the then state of our military organization any one could 
have done much better than he did ; and it is certain that no 
one could have sustained with more dignity the storm of 
obloquy to which he was exposed. He bore his undeserved 
jo one with the simple unaffected manliness which so 
strikingly characterised him. The temporary shade cast 
upon his reputation soon passed away; and long before he 
resigned for the last time the seals of the Colonial Office he 
had come to be generally regarded as one of the most useful 
and valuable of our public servants. Although his career has 
terminated prematurely, he did not live in vain ; for he afford- 
eda bright example, not only to his own order, but ito all 





ose below him, by his earnest, unselfish, and zealous dis- 
charge of agen duties, always of a most laborious, and fre- 
quently of a very thankless character.—London Review. 





The Duke had so generously borne himself when he was 
expected to endure all the brunt of our Crimean disasters that, 
when in 1859 Lord Palmerston offered him the Secretaryship 
of the Colonies, every one was glad to hear again of his acces- 
sion to office. In these days, however, a Colonial Minister has 
no extraordinary difficulties to encounter. Our colonial 
policy is settled, the colonies are content, except when we 
eaten them with transportation, and a Secretary is not 
much troubled. The chief event connected with his adminis- 
tration of the colonies was his visit to Canada in 1860. Thither 
he went to escort the young Prince of Wales in his tour 
through the United States. Though some too ardent Protest- 
ants in Canada were dissatified with the advice which he 
gave to the Prince of Wales in the course of that tour, and 
wished the Prince to receive Orangemen as Orangemen, it is 
now admitted on all hands that the Duke of Newcastle was 
right, and thut he showed great tact in his dealings with our 
Transatlantic friends, whether of the British colonies or of 
the United States.—Zimes. 
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“ON, STANLEY, ON !” 


We live in an age of political confessions. Scarcely have we 
recovered our surprise at the minute and painstaking manner 
in which Mr. Gladstone, a Minister holding high office, 
travelled over the whole field of politics in an address to a 
mixed audience at Manchester, before we are called upon to 
admire even greater candour, and a more minute and circum- 
stantial statement of opinion on almost every subject 
over which political opinion can , from the lips 
of a leading statesman of the Conservative party. 
It would, however, be a mistake were we to suppose 
that Lord Stanley’s speech to his constituents at King’s Lynn 
was in the nature of a counter manifesto put forward on be- 
half of the Conservatives to neutralize the effect of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eloquence, Lord Stanley sits and votes with the To: 
party, at least on party questions. He is the son of their 
distinguished and unquestioned leader; he has held high 
office, and there is no political position which a subject can 








hold to which Lord Stanley may not aspire. But he in his 
tolerant liberality, and the shrewdness which keeps his 
























































































inions pretty nearly in accordance with the en- 

htened ents of the best men of the day, is no repre- 
sentative of the party with which the accident of birth has 
identified him. As little can Mr, Gladstone be said to hold 
pe eme which fairly represent the views of the great mass 
of his party. On questions connected with Church politics he 
is too slow for them; on matters of suffrage and Reform he 
for the tendencies of the present day, a good deal too fast. It 
is fairer, therefore, to the speeches of Lord Stanley and 
Mr. Gladstone as the effusion of their individual minds than 
as manifestoes. Indeed, it is the very weakness of party 
feeling at this moment which make such declarations possible, 
In the present substantial agreement of opinion on all import- 
ant public questions, a man may say many things in which 
his friends do not agree, and which coincide with the opinions 
of his adversaries, without being reproached as a deserter by 
the one, or claimed as a convert by the other. As’ Lord 
Stanley fairly puts it, the country and the’parties which exist 
governed by opinion, and statesmen can 
no more direct the public mind at their will than a straw can 
alter the course of a stream on which it floats. 

Lord Stanley, although! in ay oy is prepared to take a 
very contented view of affairs. He does not ret that the 
public mind is tranquil, although his own party does not hap- 
pen to be in office ; he is not extreme or ambitious in his esti- 
mate of what Governments can do. Political institutions, he 
11 gb ghd «cn Noguchi we rg and if peace be kept, if 
ife ant be protected at home, if the revenue be faitly 
collected and economically spent, and if freedom be left to 
every man, so far as is consistent with the rights of others, to 
do the best he can for himself, the State has dischar, 
me principal functions which it can with advantage under- 


e. 

Lord Stanley disclaims the intention of making a review of 
the Session, and he does wisely. The Session is gone to join 
its predecessors in the pages of Hansard, and the present and 
the future are much more reasonable subjects of investigation. 
The Danish debate Lord Stanley regards not from a party 
point of view, but as an almost unanimous protest on the part 
of the House of Commons against a meddling intervention in 
the affairs of foreign States. The principle will need watch- 
ing and guarding, but in his view it is established as a standing 
maxim of.our policy for the future. Abstinence from inter- 
ference in America and disarmament in Italy are next adyo- 
cated, and, with a slight sneer at the sentimental folly of in- 
sisting on the coy met regener and desolate city of Rome 
for a capital, Lord Stanley passes to the consideration of Ger- 
man politics. He is of opinion that the smaller States will 
shortly be, for diplomatic and military purposes, annexed to 
Prussia. ‘The existence of these petty German States is, he 
thinks, useless. They multiply the risks of war, they serve 
no single political purpose, and the sooner they disappear from 
the map of Europe, in his opinion, the better. Lord Stanley 
adverts to a topic of which we hear little in these days—the 
state of the East. He admits that we have some interest in 
the neutrality of Egypt, and some also in preventing any Eu- 
ropean Power from establishing itself at Constantinople ; but 
with these two reservations he sees nothing that concerns us 
in the support or restoration of the Turkish Empire. This is 
plain speaking, and, indeed, the whole speech is a remarkable 
instance of the simplicity and straightforwardness with which 
political questions are treated in the present day as compared 
with the mysteries and falseness of the last generation. 

Lord Stanley states the colonial problem as it at present ex- 
ists with great clearness, but not, we think, with perfect cor- 
rectness. We have settled, he says, the relations of the colo- 
nies to the mother country; we must now settle their rela- 
tions with each other. The latter proposition is perfectly 
true; the former assumes a little too much. It is difficult to 
settle the relations of the colonies to each other, because we 
have not fully worked out the relations of the colonies to the 
mother country. If we knew exactly what control we retain 
over them, we should know also what power we have to make 
them respect the rights of each other. He is entirely in favour 
of the cessation of transportation to Western Australia, and 
he views the colonies of Australia and North America as 
a which must very shortly constitute independent 

tates. 

Having thus traversed the whole field of colonial policy, 
with the exception of India, which he despaire of making in- 
telligible to his audience, Lord Stanley turns his whole atten- 
tion to finance, and, curiously enough, not to the finance of the 
present, but of the future. He constitutes himself an amateur 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, examines the possibility of re- 
duction, and scrutinizes sources of taxation. He thinks that 
when the transition period of armour-plates and rifled ord- 
nance is passed we may look for a very considerable reduction 
in naval expenditure, and he is sanguine that, by putting an 
end to the dispersion of our military forces we “7 economize 
something, though to a far less amount, in the Estimates for 
the army. He also considers that there is every prospect that 
existing taxation will become more productive. Having thus 
possessed himself of a mental, we will not say an imaginary, 
surplus of six or seven millions, Lord Stanley proceeds with 
the liberality of an amateur financier to relieve our public 
burdens. He would reduce the duty on fire insurance to one- 
eighth of its present amount and the income-tax to somewhere 
about one-half. He does not look very favourably on a re- 
duction of the malt-tax, from which, however, he thinks a 
million or two may perhaps ultimately be taken off. Having 
dealt with finance, he proceeds to Reform. In this respect he 
does not anticipate much—a small measure would not satisfy 
the advocate of Reform; a large measure the country would 
not carry. Still we need not be idle; there is plenty to do 
in the way of law reform. The purchase of commissions in 
the army still exists; the law of settlement must be revised. 
Our charities should be turned to some useful account; licences 
for publichouses should be abolished; the marriage law of 
Ireland and Scotland, the private business of the Houses of 
Parliament, the Patent Law, and the jurisdiction of the Home 
Secretary virtually to try convicted criminals over again, are 
all subjects requiring careful attention and remedial legisla- 
tion. We recommend this speech to the perusal of those who 
may have passed it over on account of its length, and from 
weariness of a kind of literature of which we have had a little 
too much, as well worthy of perusal. It has the merits of 
clearness of arrangement and style, of great candour, and an 
amount of knowledge such as is seldom displayed by a mem- 
ber of Parliament in rendering an account to his constituents. 
— Times, Oct, 21. 
MR. GLADSTONE 
ON ENGLAND'S RESPONSIBILITIES. 


It is justified by an appeal to the plainest facts, for I appre- 
hend it to be beyond the possibility of dispute, that the people 
of this great and remarkable country have undertaken respon- 
sibilities of an empire such as never before lay upon the shoul- 
ders or the minds of men, What nation, and what period of 
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d—whose sentiments will ever, in the long run, govern 
the course and policy of the government—the gro of a 
tone and temper which recognise this fact of our enor- 
"mam, Jey een of our — = resi ror It is 
not very since, not country alone, but in every 
coun of the civilized world, there prevailed what I may 
call a lust of territorial aggrandizement. 
A notion had gone abroad, connected, no doubt, in great 
Bien tcmtees Ut tan pooete wars ccctanmnlly to be Cagnoneted 

ess of the people were con’ ly to be augmen 
Seainin continual accessions to the extent of its territor- 
em hope that the time has come when the people 
of England have thoroughly shaken themselves free of that 
notion, when they have arrived at the solid and mature con- 
viction that a nation may have too much territory as well as 
‘too little; that where you have too much territory, you he 

have contracted msibilities with respect to it of whi 
ly free yourselves, but that we have reach- 
ed a point at which such lust after territorial aggrandise- 
ment should be steadily and eg mee A foresworn. The 
true principle is to cultivate what Providence has given us, 
but not to seek, by addition to the sphere of our labours, still 
er to overtax those human powers which are already 
ond their true faculties for the satisfaction and 

discharge of their responsibilities. 





LORD STANLEY ON CANADA. 


There is one colony with regard to which-we are in a position 
of great perplexity—I mean Canada. In the event of a p- 
ture with the United States—I hope it is most improbable, 
but in their present temper nothing is impossible—Canada is 
our vulnerable point. It is the most indefensible country in 
the world—a long narrow strip, with no depth of conntry 
that is habitable to fall back upon, and with a sparse popula- 
tion who have had no experience in war. And yet the case 
is not one in which we can honourably.say to the Canadians, 
™ Defend yourselves; it is not our affair.” If they were to be 
brought into a war in consequence of a quarrel between Eng- 
land and the United States—a war which they had done 
nothing to bring about, and as to which they had not even 
had a voice—we could not in honour or in duty abandon them. 
bse that we can do is to call upon them so long as they retain 

eir connexion with us to do more towards their own defence 
than they have as yet done, and to make our assistance con- 
ditional upon their doing that. That we can do, and we can 
avoid sanding troops into the interior, where they are neither 
numerous enough to be of use, nor in a position where, if at- 
tacked, they could retire with honour. Canada I look upon 
as an exceptional case. , 
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Across the Atlantic, 

The swift Persia brought hither, on Wednesday, the Queens- 
town mails of the 23rd ult. Their contents are varied and full 
of interest, though they communicate no grave _ political oc- 
currences.—Let us begin our brief abstract, by recording the 
death of the Duke of Newcastle, an event deeply deplored, 
though by no means unexpected. He had struggled long and 
manfully against disease and domestic griefs; and in losing 
him his country has lost the services of an honest, independent 
intelligent, and hard-working administrator of its affairs, 
while our Colonial settlements have lost the most influential 
champion of their rights. A sketch of his public career, and 
more than one estimate of his character, may be found above ; 
and the reader is reminded that, in December last, our col- 
umns contained a long account of the Clintons, the noble 
family of which he was the head. The deceased nobleman, 
‘we need scarcely add, made many personal friends here and 
in the British North American Provinces, by the simplicity of 
his demeanour and by his lively interest in all that passed be- 
fore him. How much isit to be regretted that he was not 
spared to take part in that remarkable transition, now pro- 
gressing in the neighbouring Colonies! Long ago he fore- 
shadowed their development into a great nation, when the 
confederating or amalgamating process had not yet risen into 
favour. 

And this mention of British oversea dependencies tends 
naturally to the remark, drawn out by the news before us, 
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that troubles connected with them appear never to reach 
an end. Conciliate in one hemisphere; discontent bubbles 
up in the other. The latest instance, and a very curious 
and complicated one it is, comes from the vast Australian 
group. Western Australia still consents to receive convicts. 
Her neighbours, especially Victoria, complain that they are 
injured and demoralized by the influx of the obnoxious 
immigrants whose term of sentence has expired. Victoria 
therefore—whereof Melbourne, its capital, is better known by 
name—insists that the transportation system shall be aban- 
doned, threatening otherwise to cut off all intercourse with 
Western Australia, and to begin by abruptly ceasing to pay its 
proportion of a postal subsidy for inter-colonial steam com- 
munication, amounting to £36,000 per annum. The style of 
the despatches sent home is flamboyant, not to say rebellious ; 
and Mr. Cardwell has an exceedingly difficult and 
delicate task thrust upon him, in deciding between coer- 
cion and concession. Take- what course he may, the 
home Government will be subjected to severe criti- 
cisms when Parliament assembles. There will be cla- 
mourers against the indirect grievance inflicted upon the Vic- 
torians,.and proud vindicators of Imperial reluctance to sub- 
mit to attempted dictation. A very pretty quarrel; let us 
hope no harm may come of it—especially that the jealous out- 
side world may never see, and chuckle over, an armed conflict 
between Britannia and any of her children.—Moreover, to 
extend this chapter of annoyances, there is trouble in the East 
Indian department. Sir W. Denison, the Governor of Ma- 
dras, has flatly refused to carry out certain instructions of Sir 
Charles Wood relative to E. I. Company’s officers, whose ser- 
vices have been transferred to the Crown. He considers them 
unfair to those gentlemen, and in violation of pledges given by 
Parliament. Without studying the particulars, we will ven- 
ture the assertion that Sir Charles is entirely in the wrong. 
The Whigs can’t hold together much longer” Perhaps 
he is one of the internal causes that are working 
their downfall—Finally, there is one more depart- 
ment in hot water with the public, though it must 
be owned that it is well used to encounter odium and re- 
proach, if it does not apparently court them. We allude to 
the Admiralty, in connection with its late sudden resolve to 
put the turret-ship Royal Sovereign out of active commission. 
The circumstances were recorded, a fortnight since, under our 
naval heading ; but the excitement growing out of them has 
now gone beyona professional circles, and a general suspicion 
prevails that Captain Coles and the public welfare’ have been 
sacrificed, for the sake of certain Admiralty favourites. . 

Mr. Gladstone has been making an infinity of clever 
speeches in Lancashire, and Lord Stanley a voluminous one be- 
fore his constituents at King’s Lynn. They are noticed, in an 
extract, elsewhere; and we will only add that both approach 
with gingerly caution the nice question of Canadian defences, 
Both are of opinion that, if Great Britain is to remain bound to 
protect the Colonies in the event of war, the Colonies themselves 
must manifest a strong disposition to prepare, in advance, for 
such a contingency. But, being in a position more responsible 
than that of the London Times—the one as a Minister in esse, 
and the other in posse—neither blurts out a cry for eighty-eight 
thousand drilled militiamen, as the needful defensive starting- 
point.—The commercial tidings, we regret to say, are un- 
favourable, and many failures are reported. The South 
American trade has been specially afflicted by the failures of 
sundry leading bankers at Rio Janeiro. Distress too, owing to 
want of work, is again on the increase in the manufacturing 
districts. It is not now the staple that is lacking ;‘it is the great 
fall in the price of cotton goods, that has brought about dimi- 
nished production.—Earl Russell has presided at*the opening 
of still another mechanical and artistic show, the North Lon- 
don Industrial Exhibition ; but there is now no novelty in such 
local displays—nor much, to tell truth, in his Lordship’s little 
patronizing speeches.—The Commissioners of Customs have 
found it necessary to issue new and stringent directions, with 
reference to the supplies of coal that may be shipped at British 
ports by belligerent steamers. The U. 8. frigate Sacramento 
was lately refused permission to take in a stock at one of our 
Channel ports, having been similarly accommodated within a 
recent period. Mild complaints of the “outrage” are heard 
here. On the other hand, our Solicitor-General, Sir R. Col- 
lier, in an address to his constituents at Plymouth, has highly 
complimented the American prize-courts. Surely in these 
days, when the duty of mutual admiration is held to be para- 
mount, and a lost occasion in this matter is deemed an offence, 
praise thus ungrudgingly bestowed by a neutral may be set 
off against any slight churlishness as to fuel. 

Our old acquaintance, Mr. Robert Bunch, whose no- 
mination to the Consulate at Rio Janeiro was recently 
gazetted, does not proceed to that place. He has been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain from Earl Russell the appointment of 
Consul-General for Cuba, and succeeds therefore the late la- 
mented Mr. Crawford at the Havannah. 

The war in New Zealand is not quite over, after all. Ne- 
vertheless, it is expected that the submission of some of the 
native Chiefs will be followed by that of their warlike 
brethren.—In Japan, there is a prospect of another collision 
with a troublesome Daimio, who insists on closing an inland 
sea that is open by treaty. The French and Dutch squadrons 
are likely to co-operate with the British, in the event of a re- 
sort to hostilities. 





From the Continent of Europe, there is no news of 


moment.—The terms of peace between Denmark and Germany 
are not yet concluded.—Forty Tyrolese simpletons have be- 











strongholds in Venetia, by making their appearance in Gari- 
baldian shirts and inciting the inhabitants to rise. The effort 
was ludicrous. The party obtained some little plunder, and 
speedily decamped to the mountains again —Turin remains 
profoundly agitated by the strange Franco-Italian convention, 
against which, by the way, Garibaldi has protested. Our own 
impression is that the plan is cunningly devised by the Zm* 
peror of the French in order to create a division in the 
Italian mind, and so postpone still further that unity and com- 
plete amalgamation against which he secretly intrigues, while 
openly professing to favour them. Perhaps also serious discon- 
tent in Piedmont might chime in with certain projects of 
further annexations, believed to exist in the Imperial brain 
because stoutly an d gratuitously denied. 


Record of the War. ; 

Recent military events that claim attention are not numer- 
ous; nor could they be pronounced important, were there not 
an impression on the public mind that the principal one is 
exceedingly significative. During the night of Wedneday 
week and the following day, General Grant undertook, on the 
extreme left of his long extended lines, what is now called a 
reconnoissance in force—a term commonly applied to unsuc- 
cessful movements on a large scale. What hopes were enter- 
tained of a surprise and a general assault, it is not for us to 
determine. The issue is simply this. There was some se~ 
vere fighting, in which the Union corps engaged lost fifteen 
hundred men, in killed, wounded, and missing, but captured 
eight hundred prisoners. These are the rough statistics that 
have leaked out. Rumour talks ofa more serious repulse ; but 
the serious part of it consists in this, that General Grant dis- 
covered and has acknowledged that the defences of Peters- 
burg and Richmond are immensely strong, and thoroughly 
guarded. So, while we have been hearing Southern orators de- 
plore that two-thirds -of their men are absent from the field, 
and while Northern orators and scribes tell us from day to 
day that deserters by thousands are coming away from the 
“rebel” ranks, Grant stands foiled and baffled before 
the puny resources of Lee, and the Virginia campaign is 
ended, or is said to be so on his part by those who affect to be 
wellinformed! On Sunday night, however, the Confederates 
attempted a little “surprise party” on Grant, and managed to 
“gobble up” three hundred and eighty-seven of his men, be- 
fore they were repulsed with the usual “heavy loss.”—The 
Government at Washington either knows nothing or says 
nothing important concerning Sherman and Hood; and 
though accounts innumerable are published of actions here 
and victories there, we cannot glean any thing that is worth 
commemorating. —At Plymouth, N.C., Lieutenant Cushing 
U.8. N., has destroyed the 'C. 8. iron-cased ram Albemarle, 
by the skilful use of a torpedo in a steam-launch. We copy 
the young officer’s account of his daring and brilliant exploit, 
under our naval heading, and have no hesitation in saying 
that no more bold and dashing enterprize was ever conceived 
and executed by any seaman in any service. It is of such 
stuff as this Lieutenant, that Farraguts and Dundonalds are 
made. 

From ‘the South, the latest news is to the effect that the 
arming of slaves is a project now seriously entertained. That 
it will be carried out is not so evident.—The Tallahassee, and 
still another armed Confederate cruiser escaped from Wii- 
mington, are at their old tricks of burning and bonding U. 8. 
merchant ships. Both are hovering on the coast. The for- 
mer has been seen close in with Block Island. 

The miscellaneous occurrences of the week—connected more 
or less with the war—have been of unusual magnitude ; over 
each, were it our province, we could indite an article. Of 
course, the Presidential Election, to be determined on Tues- 
day next, dominates all other subjects in ‘interest; and most 
bitter does the contest at the polls promise to be. The fol- 
lowers of Mr. Lincoln have no hesitation in pronouncing all 
who will not vote for him “ traitors,’—a pretty serious charge» 
in view of the number of his opponents. They declare 
furthermore that a disgraceful peace would ensue, if General 
McClellan be elected, whose advocates retort with the 
cry that a prolongation of Mr. Lincoln’s term of 
office is tantamount to four more years of war, 
Meanwhile each side is putting forth all its strength; and we 
may add that those who hold the reins are not over-scrupu- 
lous in their efforts to retain them. There is reason to believe 
that frauds on a large scale will be attempted on both sides, if 
not perpetrated. A proclamation from General Dix, com- 
manding this Federal district, was issued early in the week, 
which pointed clearly to a military supervision of the polls 

but the public murmvred, and the order "has been modified. 
Mr. Seward has been trying, but without much effect, to scare 
sundry Northern towns into a call for military protection, by 
telegrams announcing an invasion, on Tuesday, of men from 
Canada bent on arson andplunder. Parsons, of the Beecher 
tribe, desecrate their churches by avowedly converting them 
into political arenas. Women, too, are invited, for the first 
time, to take part in public meetings. Civil offenders against 
the State of New York, in the matter of tampering with sol- 
diers’ votes, are tried by military commissions at Wash- 
ington. The Territory of Nevada has been made a 
State, by telegraphic communications, because it is 
alleged that Mr. Lincoln may require its vote——In 
short, we could fill a column with odds and ends of news 
scarcely less stirring, for every hour brings forth its event or 
its rumour. Weclose this rapid summary by remarking that, 
while the Republican supporters of Mr. Lincoln have been 





thought themselves that they could take the famous Austrian 





declaring, that his re-election could neyer be doubted for « 
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moment, and that the;“, 
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” must end so soon as his re- | main stay of nations; and we think, moreowr, that a well- | another. Who but she could have impressed so much of vitality 


turn is announced, the premium on gold has advanced about | planned Constitution and well-executed laws] are a more en- into the dry bones of Donna Anna? 


thirty per cent! «. 


‘We claim space to mention one other fact, which in other | councils, in contrast with despotic rule—whether of an Ultra 
seasons might have claimed far more attention than it has | Democracy or of a bigotted Aristocracy—should be a nation’s 
received. Maryland is now a Free State. Its constitution has | bulwark in this nineteenth century. 


been changed by a popular vote, the legality of which is still 


contested. The majority, out of nearly sixty thousand, was} 


only four hundred and seventy five! 


Said upon Mr. Goldwin Smith’s unseemly habit of reviling his own 
country, we feel bound in justice to congratulate him upon 
We have looked in vain during the past week for the ex- | having for once plucked up the spirit of an Englishman. On 


Conference; Consolidation. 






during defence. The moral power exerted by good and wise} After Mrs. Van Zandt’s début last night, and “Lucrezia’”” at the 


Matinée this afternoon, Mr. Maretzek gives his artists a week’s 
rest, while his audiences devote themselves to President-making. 
The smoke of the hot conflict having cleared away, he has im- 
portant novelties in store for us. 


Brama. 
FRENCH THEATRE. 


On Saturday night, the season commenced most auspiciously, 
though Mr. Juignet has been disappointed in his efforts to obtain 
@ more commodious and better ventilated locale than Niblo’s 





A Professor on New Ground. 
Having more than once animadverted in these columns 


pected semi-official announcements, embodying the proceed- | Tuesday evening last, he delivered a Lecture in Boston, on} Concert Room. Every seat was taken, and there was scarcely 
ings of the Quebec Congress. While, however, reticence was |“ England and America”—very imperfectly reported, 20 far | standing room—a situation that brought out the accommodating 
the rule, harmony and good feeling have been the order of|as we have seen; yet it is evident from what reaches us in | spirit of Mr. Drivet, despite the new and most proper regulation, 
the day, at both the formal entertainments offered to the Dele- | print, that he took some pains to vindicate the course of Great | now enforced here and elsewhere, that no chairs shall be permit- 


gates at Montreal and Ottawa. If we were sharp in de 
nouncing a disposition to play before the work was done, 
‘we surely do not grudge the honours publicly bestowed 
upen gentlemen who have laboured so hard and 80 suc- 
cessfully. Passing this matter by, we learn now that 
official etiquette forbids any promulgation, until the scheme 
has been laid before the Sovereign. It may not perhaps be 
amiss to remind our Provincial Council of Thirty-three, that 
the people of the various Provinces may raise another point of 
etiquette, and insist upon first knowing what is to be sub- 
mitted to her Majesty, and passing their own judgment 
thereupon. Great constitutional changes are not effected, in 
“Privy Council,” in this progressive and exciting age of free 
but constitutional governments, which are based upon the 
‘will ofthe governed. We only suggest, however, and leave 
the decision to those more immediately interested. 

A word upon the Montreal banquet. Sundry toasts elicited 
happy responses, from Sir Fenwick Williamsfon behalf of the 
Military, and Sir Richard McDonnell for the Civil Authorities 
of the Provinces. The Maritime Delegates were able and 
eloquent in their advocacy of the proposed Union, as based 
upon mutual interests, material as well as national. Many 
strong points in its favour were advanced by Messrs. Archi- 
bald (N. 8.), Grey (N. B.), Shea (N. F.), and Whelan (P. E. 1), 
‘whose combined speeches covered nearly the whole ground of 
argument. Messrs. Cartier, Galt, and Magee, being the repre- 
sentative men of conflicting Lower Canadian interests and na- 
tionalities, joined hand-in-hand for the common object ; and 
the former was most felicitous in his allusion to the com- 
posite character of the United Kingdom. ‘“ He heard,” 
says the report, “a great deal just now about the 
question of race. Let them look to England. Did they not 
there find a union in which three distinct nationalities worked. 
harmoniously ? Where was there an Englishman who would. 
like to part with that portion of national glory, which had. 
been won by the persistence of worthy sons of Scotland? 


from the national record the achievements of . the brave sons 
of Ireland? He did not think. England would have attained 
to her present proud position, had it not been for the com- 
bination of qualities possessed by the three races.” 
We noticed yesterday in a brief telegram from Toronto, 
to a morning contemporary, the stale news that “the North- 
‘west is to be provided for, and an intercolonial railway is pro- 
jected!” We have only to read the speeches of British 
statesmen delivered during the last fourteen years, to find fore- 
shadowed that not only the North-West but the British half 
of this North American Continent, is to form part of a body 
politic, that is destined to rise and exert its influence for good 
in the great and growing future of this new world. As well 
might the old thirteen Colonies have entered into a league, 
without providing for the addition of the Mississippi Valley or 
the Rocky Mountain slopes, us for the comparatively small 
inhabited portions of British America to unite, without pro- 
viding for the embrace of the fertile territories of the Saskat- 
chewan, and the protectionZand development of \that path- 
‘way to the Pacific and the East, over which traders and set- 
tlers by myriads will pass through British territory to India 
and Australia, in the event of a European war closing up the 
Mediterranean route. 
As to the Railway, we think it has been already too long 

* projected.” It should have been a realized fact ere this; 
and when the Provinces were offered the guarantee of the 
home Government gratis, in ’62, enabling them to secure the 
necessary funds at 3} per cent. interest on 40 years’ time, they 
should have at once accepted the offer.” Such facilities for 
travel, once accepted, and such mutual agency, would have 
proved the most convincing arguments in favour of political 


junction. The “projected” road should now be tending} ,.17, rights, that ought to make the very stones cry out;? 
Westward, if that to the East had not already been too long | The poet was sagacious ; it is lamentable to think that in this 


in embryo. The absence of perplexing tariffs, between 
the several States of this Republic, in our opinion, 
has been only second to their perfect system of in- 
tercommunication, in advancing their rapid national 
growth and material prosperity. We therefore consider it 
wise in the Colonists to give these subjects a more prominent 
place in their councils, and toconsign to a secondary place, in 
the background, these very formidable military organizations, 
of which so much has been said, but which, without these 
facilities of transportation, would prove of little avail. Be- 
sides, why should a youth assume a threatening attitude, in 
the face of a full grown and athletic man ?—Far better fill a 
modest place, until time with its natural developments, coupled 
with perhaps better politico-moral principles, may have placed 
him on more even terms with his astute and‘powerful neighbour, 


Britain, and did not limit himself to toadying his audience, | ted to block up the aistes. 

lt is perhaps owing to this cause that the abstract before us is The piece selected, for the introduction of the new members of 
not studded with those “loud cheers” and“ immense applause,” | the troupe, was “Le Marquis de Villemer,” @ slim drama spun 
that betoken a well-tickled assemblage. The only occasion out of George Sand’s pathetic tale of that name.—To begin with 
indeed, wherein this garniture protrudes, is when the speaker | ‘"° #ie*, Madame Larmet, who has a goodly presence and played 


the part of Caroline with much ease and grace, is evidently a care- 
asks the plain and not very timely question : “ Had you known | fm and practiced actress. We predict for her a high place in the 


the sufferings, losses, and trials that were to be encountered, } public esteem.—For the sake of the beaux yeux of Mlle. Karsch 
would you have eutered upon the struggle?” Not to have] (Diane de Saintrailles) we will spare all comparison between her 
cried out “ yes, yes” would have been for his hearers to admit} and Mile. Hamburg, whose place she is intended to fill—Mlle. 
themselves “cornered.” This was the response, followed by | Nathalie Dumas (Madame D’ Arglade), more piquant than ever, re- 
“hearty applause ;” but it still strikes us that the enquiry was joiced the eyes, if not the ears, of her many admirers.—Last, not 
not over polite. ; least, Madame Bergeon went through her réle as accurately as 
Congratulating the}Professor upon this apparent improve: |'S/imvuisy ‘The duet kept up between that geatlones acd sie 
ment in his style, we must still remark that his consistency is prowspeer was no less nein tojthe critical Say of eabonthan 
made herein to halt. In a published letter, the other day, he | than disillusionizing to the few who are still romantic.—Mr. Lar- 
distinctly told/a Working-Man’s Association that the American | met, though he did not exactly realize one’s idea’of that terrible 
civil war was carried on to the bitter end, because it was a | lady-killer, the Duc d’Aléria, interpreted his part agreeably. 

contest between free and enforced labour—a view that suited} On Tuesday evening, was given ‘‘La Joie de la Maison,” better 
his momentary purpose. At this Boston Lecture, he declared | known here as “ The Little Treasure,” which by the way is an im 
that “the North is fighting not to restore the Union or to ee upon re —— oe a —_ _ a bar young 
" against ari »__ | heroine was enac y e. Karsch w: sufficiemt intelligence 
passa byriny=nag re lg a pal gt my His and considerable spirit. We are, however, decidedly under the 


3 .. | impression, that the charming lady mistakes her forte, and that she 
hearers may perhaps have been somewhat astonished by this | nig appear to greater advantage in other réles than those of 


proposition ; but he may console himself by reflecting that |gmocnues, Even in the matter of costume, whereupon almos, 
probably every man among them has changed his opinions,| every French woman may plume herself, she does not hit the 
once at least, as to the object to be obtained in this prolonged | mark.—Madame Larmet, as the mother, confirmed the previously 
and sanguinary conflict. Some are for the Union, who care | good impression that she had niade; and Madame Bergeon, as the 
nothing about the slaves ; some who are all for the slaves, and | grandmother, was perfect in her way.—Mr. Juignet, the enterpris_ 
care nothing about the Union; some are for exalting the |inx Manager, made his first appearance this season, as Hector, the 
supremacy of the masses; some for workmen’s rights. If bashful lover, and received, as he deserved, a hearty welcome from 
the Professor should lecture before our miscellaneous metrop- his countrymen, grateful to him for the delectable treat which he 
olitan audiences here, we would advise him to adopt an olla offers them twice a week.—Mr. Chol made his rentrée as the 


“ oe ignoble father of the “little treasure ;” while the accessories were 
podrida of motives compounded of these four varieties. rendered by Malle. N. Dumas and Mr. Faye. 


On the whole, the opening bides well; and we wish Mr. Juignet 
A Poet’s Prevision. alk success in the midst of the competition that prevails in the 

Mr. Worldly- Wiseman, unable to sympathize in the slightest | World theatrical. His entertainment deserves} it, if he will only 

a with the i inative temperament and all that sprin gs steer clear of those pieces that have vogue in Paris, but are ill 

from it, consoles himself and takes his revenge by assuming | *49Pted for this atmosphere. — 

that all poets are fools in subl affairs. That they should For to-night, ‘‘ Nos Allies,” a three act comedy, is announced. 


have any modicum of shrewdness and common sense, in 
things pertaining to the flesh, is pronounced by him an impos- HFarcts and Harcies. 
Prince Albert Victor, the infant son of the Prince and 


sibility. He would absolutely hoot at the notion of their in- 
structing him on any political topic. Princess of Wales, has been brought home from Denmark in 
Not such is our estimatc. At least there are exceptions to | one pale ” page tel ee aera re Laie — to 
: . . M.S. , ied thence to Balmo- 
the rule, that rhymstérs can teach us nothing worth the notice | 1.) on a visit to his royal grandmother. aie Ontario, 
of a practical generation ; and so notable an instance to the con-|a magnificent new iron screw-steamer, belonging to the Na- 
trary has just fallen under our eye, that we cannot refrain | tional Steamship Company, and intended for the Liverpool 
from communicating it to the reader. It occurs in a pleasant | #94 New York trade, was stranded on a shoal off Yarmouth, 
a toninn tee viiien' ee Sie, 3 Russell Lowell | 2 the 16th ult., and is or will be lost. ——Mr. W. H. 
and gossipping y Mr. James tussell LOwell | Gladstone, son of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has ac- 
entitled Firesido Travels, by no means designed for instruc- | ceded to a request to become a candidate for Blackburn at the 
tion. The author, in one of his lively Italian reminiscenses, is | next election. The late Earl Cadogan, on commencing 
describing his own and his companion’s amusement at the ear- life, had seven lives between him and the Earldom. The pre- 
na f trifle, bet t teen. of sent Earl Poulett had six. ——Government has given 
nestness of @ quarrel, over a trifle, between two natives of ¢509 to the maiden sister of the late Dr. Edward Vogel, who 
Subiaco. mye re the light vein, runs out this pro- ~~ ee oe ae Africa whilst reng ~ the 
found and far-sighted observation: “On the whole, I am |Foreign-office, giving his services gratuitously ————It was 
taal : expected that the Queen would !leave Balmoral on the 26th 
rather inclined to lik e this European impatience and fire, ome ult., on her return to Windsor Castle——————Madame Ris- 
while I laugh at it, and sometimes find myself surmising } tori and her company have gone to Egypt. Has the Pacha 
whether a people who, like the Americans, put up quietly —_—o ~ are — a, ener ae a Vancouver 
with all sorts of petty personal impositions and injustices, | 4#/and nas resolutions, favouring a federal union with 
: . ‘fhe neighbouring colony of British Columbia. ——Mr. 
will not at length find it too great a bore to quarrel with great/‘C) -istie, late Minister to Brazil, is a candidate for the repre- 
public wrongs. sentation of the borough of Cambridge.———I is said that 
These words, apparently extracted from an old journal, are|a Chief Judge in Bankruptcy will be proposed next year, to 
pregnant, we say, with meaning. Let any one call to mind = ae = a new reg — Observer 
; P . rms that Lord Clarendon’s visit to Vienna, about which so 
| the meek indifference long displayed in this community to-| much has been said and written both in England and on the 
| wards grievances and extortions in every walk of daily life, 
the immunity awarded to swindlers of every degree. Willhe 
wonder, then, that partizan newspapers and electioneering 
stump-orators seen alone to be cognizant of violations of free- 




































































continent, ‘‘ had no political significance whatever,” the noble 
earl having merely halted at the Austrian capital while on a 
tour in search of health and recreation. ‘“ He was accredited 
with no political authority.” All the Insurance Offices, 
interested in the houses injured by the Erith explosion, have 
announced that they do not intend to pay for any of the da- 
mage done. There is some clamour on the subject, as there 
always is at the expense of corporations. A marriage 
is arranged between Viscount Sudley, eldest son of the Earl 
and the Countess of Arran, and the Hon. Edith Jocelyn, 








day, and in this land, his semi-jocose foreboding is converted 
into fact. 


act wide med daughter of Viscountess Jocelyn and grand-daughter of Vis- 
countegs Palmerston.——_——Du  Chaillu wrote on the 20th 
PAuste. of August, from Fernand-Vaz River, that he had shipped a 


The only operaticfmatter calling for a few words of notice to- 
day is the performance of ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” on Wedn@sday even- 
ing, given before a house crowded to excess. And we own itisa 
good sign that this immortal work can draw out a throng of lis- 
teners, notwithstanding the want of attraction in the male por- 
tion of the east—which, to tell truth, dominates the whole. In 
fact, the public goes to hear Mozart, and the public is in the right 
of it. The heaviness of Signor Bellini’s Don, and the ponderosity 
of Signor Susini’s Leporello, cannot crush out the composer’s 
genius, and we are glad, we say, to notice that our opera-goers so 
understand it.—Madame Zucchi shows herself more and more an 





We are not of those who believe that brute force is to he the] accomplished artist and actress, as she takes up one part after 





live gorilla to England. We do not hear of its arrival. 
The Earl of Winchilsea has retired from the turf— 
Lord Palmerston completed his eightieth year on the 20th of 
last month. The Emperor and Em press of Russia have 
arrived at Nice. They travelled through France rapidly, and 
in the strictest incognito. The tripis for the benefit of the 
Czarina’s health. uis Napoleon will probably visit them. 
The National Library of Madrid has just obtained the 
only ——e exists of the first edition of ‘Don Quixote.” 

he marriage of Lady. Helen M‘Donnell, daughter of 
the late Earl and Laura Countess of Antrim, with Sir Mal- 
colm Murray M‘Gregor, Bart., is on the eve of taking place; 
also that of Mr. Consett, of Brawith Hall, Yorkshire, with 
Edith, eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Charles Kerr, 
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moured that the Prince of Wules will visit Knowsley, the seat 
of Lord Derby, early in November.—————The theatrical 
world in Paris has just experienced a loss. Old Coupart, 
commonly called Le Pére Coupart, for the last 35 years stage 
manager of the Palais Royal, died lately, in his 88th year. 
——aAn illustrated edition of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” 
is to be published by Mesers. Ticknor and Fields. The designs 
- b r , Vedder, — other — attista.———— 
he Post ce money order system is put into operation 
here, the sum aha a= # being limited, in the first instance, 
to thirty dollars. It is creditable that, at this period of high 
excitement, attention should have been bestowed on this pu 
lic benefit. Crinoline is to be charged double price for 
admission in the = of Paris.——A Democrat, with nothing 
on but his shirt, walked through one of the streets of an Ohio 
city, the day after election, while: behind him walked a Re- 
ublican friend, carrying the clothes of this queer Godiva, 





he Democrat had lost a bet on the election, and was thus | Tills 





ying the wager. Four hundred bookbinders in Paris 
oe petitioned their employers to reduce the period of their 
day’s work from twelve to ten hours, and to pay forovertime 
at an increase of twenty-five per cent. The Paris 

pers announce the death of the well known lithotritic 
Deewr, Baron Heurteloup. Mr. Boucicault has been 
severely snubbed by the Zimes.. He had made himself the 
champion of those conjuring bombem, the Davenport 
Brothers, now exhibiting their tricks in London. The Z%mes 
having refused to insert some of Mr. Boucicault’s letters on 
the subject, he wrote to the Editor, and was duly lectured for 
an alleged attempt at dictation. Who is in the t of it is 
not of much importance.——-——Mention is made of a German 
metaphysical student who tried to read the works of John 








tuart Mill, but gave up in disgust, because the English 
a osopher cowed t00 clear for him.————-The rail ways of 


weden are commended as excellent in all respects, and in 
every way creditable to the Government, which directs them. 
aser’s Magazine says: It is a part of the Boston 
creed that one who is born in that city does not need to be 
born again. At the agricultural competition at Vaucluse, 
France, lately held at Thor, the prize for ploughing was car- 
ried off by a young woman twenty years of age—the trial 
taking place with a plough drawn by four oxen. The compe- 
titors of the other sex were numerous.——-——A ro 
remarks that “the longer the present war lasts, the 

more public opinion begins to settle down to the belief that it 
will by no means be a short one.” The editor is firm in this 
belief. A Dutchman lately attended Court, in New 
York, to get excused from the jury-box.—* I can’t understhand 
goot Englese,” he said. “What didhe say?” asked the judge. 
—*T can’t understhand goot Englese,” repeated the Dutch- 
man, “Take your seat,” cried the judge; “ that’s no excuse; 
you need not be alarmed, as you are not likely to hear any.” 

—_——_ > —-——-—-—— 











THE DUST-HOLE. 


RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 


At the t Union meeting in New Haven, on Wednesday, 
the Rev. Dr. Patton, just returned from Europe, made a speech, 
in the course of which he said that he had hurried home to 
vote for Mr. Lincoln; and that his haste had been stimulated 
by having observed how deeply interested the aristocracy of 

ogland are in our election, and how anxious they are that 
McClellan should succeed. He spoke of noblemen who freely 
admitted they were sending gold to this country to influence 
the election fa favour of McClellan, believing that his election 
‘would be followed by peace and separation.—NV. Y. Tribune. 


Obituary. 


Tue Ducs or Newcastite.—The Duke of Newcastle, K.G., 
died, Oct. 18, at Glumber, in his fifty-third year, after a long 
and painful illness. As a record of his career is given in 
another part of to-day’s Albion, we confine this notice to a 
mere enumeration of dates and domestic facts. The late Duke 
married, in 1832, Lady Susan Douglas, only daughter of the 
Duke of Hamilton, by whom he leaves four sons and a 
daughter. The latter, Lady Susan Pelham-Clinton, married, 
in 1860, Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest, M.P. for South 
Durham, who died a few months ago. The second son, Lord 
Edward William, born in 1836, is an officer in the Rifle 
Brigade; the third and fourth, Lords Arthur and Albert, born 





respectively in 1840 and 1845, are inthe Navy. His Grace is | °*P®™ 


succeeded in his title and estates by his eldest son, Henry Earl 
of Lincoln, who was born in 1834, and married, 1861, Henrietta 
Adela, daughter of Mr. H. T. Hope, of Deepdene, by whom he 
has issue two daughters, and one son and heir, Lord Clinton, 
born very recently. 


’ Lorb Somervitie.—Vice-Admiral Lord Somérville died 
on the 19th ult., at Newbold Comyn, Leamington, aged 
He was theseyenteenth Baron e, in the 
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the followers of poe ete iB! ves 
very unexpectedly defeated on 
-well-known Lalcestershire yebink. 
Haycock, Lord Waterford, on Yellow Dwarf, being third, 
Carlow, fourth. ey ol bey he re- 
rest from the man 
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He was on horseback over a bridge crossing a preci- 
ice in Reape phen when the bridge gave way under his 
orse, and he was killed instantaneously. He was the eldest 

son of the illustrious Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, 


K.C.B., who fell at Lucknow, by the youn daughter of 
the Rey. G. Marshall, of Casgenegs, in land. He was born 
at Allahabad in 1888, entered the Bengal Civil Service in 1857, 


and was Assistant-Commissioner in the Punjaub. He married, 
in 1862, the daughter of Dr. Every Kennedy, of Dublin, and 
of Belgrade Castle, Dublin county. 
At Boston, the Rev. Dr. Cahill, 2 Roman Catholic Priest, 
eminent for his talents and influence.—At Winchmore hil!, W. 
, Esq., Commander R. N.—In London, Captain W. H. Ken- 
nedy, R. N.—In Paris, M. Charles Raybaud, a writer of consider- 
able merit.—At Wotton-under-Edge, Col. Blagden Hale, of Bradley 
Co Gloucestershire, and late of the 1st Life Guards and 3d 
= ween London, Capt. Andrew Torrens, one of the 
— eholdets of, and for many years resident manager of 
e newspaper. He was formerly an officer in the army, and 
brother of the writer on political economy, Col. Torrens, F. R. 8. 
—In London, Thomas Young, Esq., private Secretary to the late 
Lord Melbourne.—At his country seat in Berkshire, Vice-Admiral 
Greville, C. B. After holding various employments and com- 
mands, he was, in 1851, appointed to the command of the 7rafal- 
gar, on the Mediterranean station, in which ship he served during 
the war with Russia.—Major Codd, late of the 48th Regt.—At Four 
Oaks Park, Warwickshire, Sir Edmund Cradock ; : 
of Freathby.—At Southsea, Major Law, late R. M.—In Japan, 
darteg @ tonporers, absence from phecahel, the Rev. R. Hamilton, 
Cha of H. M. Forces.—At Felixstowe, Ipswich, Major Waller, 
R. A.—At Gourock House, N.'B., Duncan Darroch, Esq, of 
Gourock and Drums.—At J ceies, by a fall from his horse, Major 
Cochrane, 5th W. lL. Regt. He served for along time With the 
late Gold Coast Artillery of which he was commandant. 





Appotutments. 


Cornelius H. Kontright, Ray, to be Lieutenant-Governor of 
Tobago.—The Marquis of owne to be a Knight of the Gar- 
ter.— Dr. Lightfoot, Rector of Exeter College, has been re-elected 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford.—Edwin H. Egerton, 
Esq., Attaché to H. M. Embassy at Berlin, to be a Third Seerty in 
the Diplom, Serv.—Robert Bunch, Esq., late H. M. Consul at 
Charleston (and lately appointed to Rio Janeiro), to be Consul- 
General in the island of Cuba.—Lord Wodehouse, the new Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, has appointed Mr. Edmond Wodehouse, 
son of the late Governor of Cape Colony, his private secretary.— 
Mr. C. Lindley Wood to be private secretary to Sir George Grey, 
v. Hon. G. Waldegrave Leslie, res.—Mr. T. Spencer Baynes has 
been elected Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of St. Andrew’s, in the room of Mr. Veitch, now Professor of 
Logic at Glasgow. 7 





Army. 


Tae War In NEw ZEALAND.—A telegram from New Zea- 
land was received from Gen. Cameron on Wednesday, stating 
that a meeting had taken place between the Governor of the 
colony and the natives of Tauranga, at which the latter sub- 
mitted unconditionally to the Queen’s authority, and placed 
their lands at the Governor’s disposal. Some of our contem- 
poraries published the intelligence, heading it the “Close of 
the ;New Zealand war.” The text of the dispatch does not 
warrant this description, inasmuch asthe most formidable of 
the chiefs who are against us, and who have been the animat- 
ing spirits of the war, have nothing to do with Tauranga. 
But we may fairly assume that this submission does’ indicate, 
if not the actual at least the proximate termination of hosti- 
lities—Army and Navy Gazette, Oct. 15. : 


The Bombay Gazette of Sept. 28, says that, as the Bhoota- 
nese will make no amende for their recent barbarous and in- 
sulting conduct to the British mission under the Hon. Ashley 
Eden, orders have been issued for the formation of such a force 
as will be likely to bring them to reason. This force is to be 
commanded by Major- Showers.—It having been deci- 
ded to send out an officer once a year, with the rank of briga- 
ogee to inspect the military stations on the west-coast 
of Africa, the Commander-in-Chief has selected Col. Smyth 
O’Connor, ©.B., Field-Officer, as pesteinty well 
qualified for that duty, in co’ uence of long service and 

ience of the west coast. the 16th ult., a crazy pri- 
vate of the 74th regt., on near Holyrood Palace, in- 
burgh, suddenly began practice on pata citizens. For- 
tunately, no one was hurt, though he shots. The 
guard was turned out and arrested the man, who had previ- 
ously shown symptoms of insanity. 


War-Orricz, Oct. 11.—15th Ft: Lt Browne to be Capt, v Craw- 
1f>, BBO Tek, En Skinner to be Lt; Cadet Martelli to be 17th: 
Allen and Crickitt to be Capts, vy Smart and Henry, who ret; 
En Watson and Rolph to be Lis; & Travers Stewart, ¥'J Douglas 
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Navy. 


A Broiaxyt Exprorr.—Admiral Porter, U. 8. N., has 
communicated to the 8 of the Navy, at Washington, 
the following interesting ars from Li in 
regard to the sinking of the rebel ram Albemarle : 


Albemarle Sound, October 80. 

Str: Ihave the honour to report the rebel iron-clad Ale- 
marle is at the bottom of the Roanoke river. On the night of 
the 27th, having prepared my steam launch, I proceeded wu 
toward Plymouth, with thirteen officers and men, partly vol- 
unteers from the squadron. 

The distance from the mouth of the river to the ram was 
about eight miles, the stream averaging in width some 200 
yards, and lined with the enemy’s pickets. A mile below the 
town was the wreck of the field, surrounded by some 
schooners, and it was understood that a gun was mounted 
there to command the beach. I therefore took one of the 
Shamrock’s cutters in tow, with orders to cast off and board at 

point, if we were hailed. Our boat  suc- 
ceeded in passing the pickets, and even the Southfield, within 
twenty yards, without discovery, and we were not hailed un- 
til by the lookouts on the ram. The cutter was then cast off 
and ordered below, while we made for our enemy under a 
full head of steam. The rebels sprung their rattle, rang the 
bell, and commenced firing at the same time, repeating their 
hail,and seeming much confused. The light of a fire ashore 
showed me the iron-clad made fast to the wharf, with logs 
around -her about thirty feet from her side. Passing ber 
closely, we made a complete circle so as to strike her fairly, and 
went into her bows on. By this time the enemy’s fire was 
very severe, but a dose of cannister at short range seemed to 
moderate their zeal and disturb their aim. 

Paymaster Swan, of the Otsego, was wounded near me, but 
how many more I know not. Three bullets struck my cloth- 
ing, and the air seemed full of them. Ina moment we had 
struck the logs just abreast of the quarter port, breaking them 
in some feet, our bows resting on them. The torpedo-boom 
was then lowered, and, by a vigorous pull, I succeeded in 
diving the torpedo under the over-hang, and exploding it at 
the same time that the Alemarle’s gun was fired. A shot 
seemed to go crushing through my boat, and a dense mass of 
water rushed in from the torpedo, filling the launch, and com- 
pletely disabling her. 

The enemy then continued his fire at fifteen feet range, and 
demanded our surrender, which I twice refused, ordering the 
men to save themselves, and removing my overcoat and shoes. 
Springing into the river I swam with others into the middle 
of the stream, the rebels failing to hit us. The most of our 
party were captured, some were drowned, and only one escaped 

sides myself, and he in another direction. Acting Master’s- 
Mate Woodman, of the Commodore Hull, met him in the water 
half a mile below the town, and assisted him as best he 
could, but failed to get him ashore. Completely exhausted, I 
managed to reach the shore, but was too weak to crawl out 
of the water until just at daylight, when I managed to creep 
into the swamp close to the fort. While hiding, close to the 
path, the Albemarie’s officers passed, and I judged from their 
conversation that the ship was destroyed. Some hours’ 
travelling in the swamp served to bring me out well below 
the town,when I sent a negro in to gain information,and found 
that the ram was truly sunk. Proceeding through another 
swamp, I came to a creek and captured a skiff belonging to a 
picket of the enemy, and, with this, by 11 o’clock the next 
night, I made my way to Valley City. * * All the officers 
and men behaved in the most gallant manner. The cutter of the 
Shamrock boarded the Southfield, but tound no guns there. 
Four prisoners were taken there. The ram is now completely 
submerged, and the enemy have sunk three, schooners in the 
river to obstruct the passage of our yy ae 

I desire to call the attention of the Admiral and department 
to the spirit manifested by the sailors on the ships in these 
Sounds. But few hands were wanted; but all hands were 
eager to go into the action, many offering their chosen ship 
mates a month’s pay to resign in their fayour. * * 


The Foxhound, 4, has arrived at the Nore, from the Medi- 
terranean, to be put out of commission——The Vulcan, 6, 
scr. st.-troopship has arrived at Portsmouth from China after 
a term of five years’ service——There is great difficulty in 
obtaining seamen just now for the Navy. It is said that they 
enter the American service. Nevertheless, we see an account 
in print of men deserting from the U.S. frigate Niagara, when 
her boat went ashore at Newhaven lately——The Victoria, 
102, scr. st.-three-decker, at Portsmouth, will be commissioned 
immediately by Capt. Goodenough, who was in this country, 
a few months since——The Duke of Somerset, First Lord, 
and his colleagues are reported at Malta, on board the Zn- 
chantress, Admiralty yacht. Their visit isan event for the 
station. On the Me they put into Toulon, and were par- 
tially shown the dock-yard and arsenal. The French autho- 
rities were much surprised at the plain costume and absence 
of official pomp on the part of our high naval dignitaries.—— 
The French frigate Bellone, bearing the flag of -Admiral 
Bosse, arrived in fhis port, from Vera Cruz, early in the week. 
The ére has sailed, or is on the point of sailing hence for 
Brest.——It is said that the yellow fever has done more to- 
wards putting a stop to blockade-running, than all the Fede- 
ral fleet since the commencement of the war. Numbers of 
steamers are what is technically called “lying up,” at Ber- 
muda, Nassau, Halifax, and Wilmington, through sheer inabi- 


lity to get men. oy 
APPOINTMENTS.—Commander: (Staff) Sturdee to al So- 
—Lieutenants: Rose to Achilles ; H. R. Stewart to Victory; 


Crohan, and F. L. Wood to Fzcellent ; Hon. Albert Denison 
ictoria and Albert; H. F. Campbell to Hector.—S B: 
‘le (addl.), Nibill, ae ai it) to 7 to pumas i J. a 

Sovereign ; Edmonds (addl. Fisgard,—Paymaster ; Hor- 
uiman to Royal Sovereign. 
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New Publications. 
There is but little business done in the way. of book 
- publishing, on the eve of a Presidential election. We have, 


Tales, published in the “blue and gold” style, by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields. The Tales themselyes—well known as 
blending imagination, delicate poetic sentiment,and graceful 
quaintness of style—need no present praise. The edition, 
however, may properly be commended for its convenience and 
its elegance. It cannot fail to be popular. A casket of gold 
‘were not too precious for thesé gems of a great man’s genius. 

A very handsome edition of Dr. Doran’s Annals of the 
English Stage is also among the novelties upon our library 
table. We commend the book to all persons connected with, 
or interested in the stage—meanwhile reserving it for more 
extended notice hereafter. It is published here by Mr. W. J. 
Widdleton. 

Messrs. Walker, Wise and Co., of Boston, have published a 
History of the Anti-slavery Measwres of the Thirty-seventh and 
Thirty-eighth United States Congresses, by Henry Wilson. It 
invites the attention of persons interested in the subject of 
Slavery, and is valuable as a portion of the history of the anti- 
slavery movement in this Republic. 

Several books for children suggest a word of comment. 

Captain Mayne Reid, who is always felicitous as a writer of 
stories for the young, is especially so in his Ocean Waifs, “a 
tale of adventure on land and sea,” lately published by Messrs, 
Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. Its leading personages are 
a sailor, a boy, a girl, and a negro cook, who escape from the 
wreck of aslave ship, and, for many days and nights, wander 
about the ocean, on a raft of their own construction, encoun- 
tering frequent and various perils, from all of which, how- 
ever, they escape, to find safety and happiness, at last, on 
shore. The narrative of their fortunes is told with animation 
and picturesque effect. It involves numerous incidents and 
exciting situations, and it incidentally conveys much useful 
knowledge, as to the habits and peculiarities of certain fish, 
and monsters of theocean. Itis, therefore, adapted to instruct, 
while it excites and pleases the youthful mind. Its defects are 
slight; yet they are auch as should not be permitted to mar 
30 good a book. There was surely no occasion for intro- 
ducing the question as to the intellectual status of the African, 
as On pages 235-6; nor is the allusion to intercourse between 
“Portuguese colonists” and “sable indigenes,” on page 59, 
either necessary or desirable, in a work designed for youth. 
Again—there was no occasion for the effort to minister to 
prevalent Anglophobia, by such allusions as those, on page 
206-7, accusing the Commodore of a British squadron of hay- 

ng witnessed cannibalism, at the Fiji Islands, without hay- 
ing attempted to reform the Fiji islanders. It is not English 
policy to meddle with other people’s business, or to indulge in 
Quixotic attempts to regenerate brutes. Had our Commo- 
dore been in fault, however, in the matter indicated, we 
should still condemn the arbitrary use of the incident as a 
pretext for endeavouring to instil into youthful minds a subtle 
prejudice against a kindred people. A lesser fault in Captain 
Reid’s book is its occasional use of foreign, stilted, or awkward 
terms. Thus, the phrase en rapport appears on pages 82, 83, 
and 148. The word “ collided” is used, on page 84. “ Swarmed” 
is employed in place of “ climbed,” on page 144. “ Leastwise” 
is given as one of the negro’s words, on page 202—a word 
rarely used by anybody, but which many recent story writers 
insist on putting into the mouths of ail people in humble life. 
The phrase “ because that”—“ that” being superfluous—occurs 
on page 232. Errors in language are particularly objection- 
able, in books intended for the young. Such books, indeed, 
should be prepared with the most scrupulous regard to truth, 
and generous sentiment, in substance, and good taste, and 
accuracy, in manner. Captain Reid’s “ Ocean Waifs” is marred 
in some perticulars, as we have seen: but it is one of the best 
works of its kind that we have encountered. 

We cannot speak with equal, or even with any praise, of a 
mawkish narrative of the early life of Mr. Andrew Johnson— 
the present Republican Candidate for the office of Vice 
President of the United States—just published, under the title 
of The Tailor Boy, by Messrs. J. E. Tilton and Co., of Bos- 
ton. It is uninteresting in subject, and trivial in style, and is 
thus unworthy the attention of juvenile readers. 

A. more interesting book for the young—inasmuch as its 
hero is a soldier and not a civilian—is a life of General 
McClellan, entitled Little Mac, and how he became a great 
General. It is smoothly and sensibly written, by Mr. Markin- 
field Addey, and is published by Mr. J. G. Gregory, of this 


city. 


en 
THE LONDON FIRE-BRIGADE. 


The progress of the London Fire Brigade under the active 
direction of Captain Shaw is satisfactory, although much yet 
remains to be done before the lives and property of the 
dwellers in the metropolis are rendered so safe as we might 
reasonably expect in this scientificage. It is true that the 
old-fashioned hand-engines are rapidly giving place to those 
which are worked by steam power; and we are told that the 
electric telegraph has been employed to ensure the simultane- 
ous action of the men and engines at the various stations. 

" Still this power can and doubtless will be used to a far greater 
extent than it is at present, and with the most beneficial results. 
Besides a perfect means of communication between the differ- 
ent engine-houses, there should be the means of telegraphic 
despatch between the police stations, and also at the spots 
where the fire-escapes are kept, and Watling-street, the head- 
quarters of the brigade. 

The writer remembers, years ago, the slow management of 
‘the fire-engines 


in some of the chief towns in the north of| at the bar coming out of the chair foot.” 
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climb about with acti in case of the outbreak of fire. | that, whilst it has succeeded in putting a certain curb upon 
ditictah parte of tee town; sometimes | theshabby Robert Macaire type of swindlers, it has opened up 
at a considerable distance from each other ; so that delay |“‘fresh fields and poe new” to loftier operators upon 
took place before the parties covld be summoned to | human eredulity. Those “distant expeditions” upon which 
M. Thiers passed such severe criticisms have apparently given 
in work or in other ways, and so could not be found. the | a fresh impetus to the financiers, soldiers, and 
night, when the sleepy and almost useless old watchman | statesmen of Gaul. Not to mention such a phenomenon as 
Raousset-Boulbon—who, when he was tired of Paris, 
before the men | boldly attempted to conquer Sonora—we would simply dwell 
up, attired in the suitable habiliments, and | upon the lessons afforded by the careers of much smaller 
brought to the ‘scene of action. In Newcastle-on-Tyne, for | celebrities. Raousset-Boulbon was a man of talent, courage, 
instance, the water-eupply was ill laid on, and in miany parts | and capacity; we do not see that any of these qualities have 
of the town, from want of water the fi were of no | been displayed by the gentleman who styles himself Lavalette, 
use. To add to the difficulty, the police consisted of about a |and who invest himself with a nown in the 
dozen officers called the “town-serjeants,” and these were | Official registries of France. It is from “ distant expeditions,” 
scattered in: age agg Sg and there in out-of-the-way | however, that he learnt the secret of comparative success. Ia 
spots, in “ chairs,” alleys, &c. So that frequently there were no | @ sensational novel,and even in many romances which are 
ufficient means of preserving order amongst the crowd; and | more than sensational, it is interesting to see how characters 
so the movements of the firemen were often interrupted and | previously unknown to each other are mutuallydrawn together; 
danger was incurred. how the opulent uncle, with many lacsof rupees, and scarcely 
It are rape mmnerremnins when a powerful steam-engine|@ fragment of useful liver, gradually approaches the fatal 
was pl at the barracks, situate about two miles to the | nephew, and alights at Southampton pier just after Ascot had 
north of the town, and the soldiers were well drilled into the | ended disastrously for his relation ; how the criminal young 
manner of effectually working it : it was generally the case that | lady with the sweet smile and the yellow hair is led by invisi- 
the barracks engine was the to arrive, and rendered more | ble acts of a destiny inscrutable into the personal presence of 
effective aid than the other forces joined together. In those | the Indian uncle, and how the results are alienation, arsenic, 
days the present rapidity with which the engines can be | and Sir J.P. Wilde. Now if ever two men were made for 
turned out for by the London Fire Brigade would | each other—if ever two types of modern life were intended to 
have been as little beli in as was then the successful work- | be brought into lively juxtaposition—the two men were 
ing of George Stephenson’s railway system. At the recent night | “ Lavalette” and Mr. Claridge; the two types were those of 
visit of the Prince of Wales to the various stations of the bri-|the French swindler and of the West-end hotel-keeper. 
gade, some of the engines were horsed, manned, and into the | Brook-street basked in prosperity ; Cochin Chine was troubled 
street, ready to start in any direction, in less time than two| With the storms of war; but Cambodia and St. James’s were 
minutes and a half after having received notice. destined ultimately to meet. Cambodia—a lovely province, 
All parties agree that it would be difficult to gather together | rich in oriental fruits of the earth, but scarcely estimated in 
a more brave, intelligent, and well-conducted body of men| busy Europe at its proper value—had fascinated the mind of 
than those who form the London Brigade; but they cannot |“ Lavalette.” The“ Asian Mystery,” as Mr. Benjamin Dis- 
perform impossibilities: for the want of some such system as | raeli can testify, has always exercised a peculiar influence up- 
we have hinted at, delay takes place which yearly causes the | On natures in which intellectual acuteness preponderates over 
destruction of much property and life. There is the present | moral principle. “ Lavalette” conceived the happy idea of 
divided management of the metropolitan fire-engines, which | colonising Cambodia by an immigration of Frenchmen con- 
will be removed when the business is made a matter of police. | genial to himself. The notion indeed had to a certain extent 
The rapidly-spreading suburbs require.attention, and the ap-| been anticipated when the English sent convicts to Botany 
pointment of fire stations in well-chosen spots. Bay; but there must yet have been a peculiar charm in medi- 
There is just now, not only in London, but also in the! tating upon the future of Cambodia plus Clichy. The dream, 
provincial towns, an in ing desire by persons in influential | however, was never to blossom into a fruition of 
positions to form amateur fire brigades—a movement not to| reality; a sweet felonious bud, it perished in its early 
be wondered at, for, besides the feeling that using exertions| prime; and, from “causes not precisely explained, but 
in this way is a means of doing good, there isa marvellous | briefly to be described as “ circumstances over which he had no 
degree of excitement in the active performance of the task of| control,” the enterprising projector left the sunny East and 
battling with a great fire. Valuable as amateur aid isin many | returned to a highly conventional society, where he has not. 
instances, it would not do to depend on it in such a huge and | met with generous appreciation. In Paris—if we might trust 
densely populated space as is covered by the metropolis, where | his own account, which we should be exceedingly reluctant 
it is needful to concentrate efforts on a large scale, and ensure | to do—he obtained an audience of M. de Morny, and even of 
the aid of superintendents and men whose time is entirely |a Greater Personage. To that Personage, recreating himself 
directed to an express purpose, and who are fitted to their} at the Gallic Brighton known as Biarritz, “ Lavalette” asserts 
duty by long practical experience. that he gained access. The colonisation of Cambodia was 
In connexion with the London Fire Brigade, several men | still the bold enthusiast’s golden theme. “ Cambodia!” there 
of high rank have made it a sort of hobby, and the counte-| is music, there is mystery, there is metallic currency, in the 
nance in this way shown will not be without a beneficial | very name. 
oe on the men, who were proud to learn that H.R. H. the} Whilst he bathed at Biarritz, the hotel-keepers of the West- 
rince of Wales, in the usual costume of the fireman, helmet | end, happily unaware of his existence, were aevertheless, by 
and tunic, and armed with his axe, mounted a fire-engine, and | the touching fidelity with which they adhered to the old- 
in the middle of the night visited several of the stations, and | fashioned way of doing business, preparing themselves, how- 
noticed the rapidity with which the engines and men were/ever unconsciously, for his Avatar. They had not quite 
turned out at the note of alarm. We are glad that the Prince | discarded the somewhat ridiculous idea that whoever had the 
has shown an interest in this splendid institution. Not only| mural courage to denfimd apartments in their fashionable 
during the day, but also during the hours of darkness, the| quarter must be a man of position and of means; and, es- 
dwellers in London depend on this force as an important pecially, by their deep inherent reverence for a title, were 
means of protection. It might lead to good to many if his| they adding a delicious easiness to the task of any impostor 
Royal Highness would, in a similar spirit, take a few strolls] who chose to represent himself asa Duke. In the fulness of 
among the neglected dwellings to be found in certain parts of|time, the Cambodian chevalier presented himself to Mr. 
the metropolis. The experience, though painful, would be| Claridge. His lugg was scanty, but his assurance was 
likely to produce a most important influence towards the im-| inexhaustible. On the 20th of June he took apartments; 
eee mg of conditions which are deplorable. The Prince] exhausted by the languor occasioned through prolonged resi- 
steadily winning his way to the hearts of the people.—Zon-| dence in Cochin China; he was too tired to go to the Bank; 
don paper. and so, with a cate oy Meg invention which it is impossible not 
to admire, he asked Mr. Claridge, jun., to lend him twenty 
AN ADVENTURER COMES TO GRIEF. pounds. Had “ Lavalette” been discreet, ail might have gone 
setita: gt : ‘smoothly; but it is one of the characteristics of his country- 
Every march, even that of civilisation, has its camp-follow- | men to be unduly elated by a brief immediate success. They 
ers; every employment, even that of the swindler, is deve-| march through life at the pas de charge ; and, in accordance 
loped by the lapse of years; and every class of society learns | with the national spirit of impatience, next day the rash and 
wisdom, except that which keeps hotels. The “chevalier of | j}|-advised magnate asked for avother loan of thirty pounds. 
industry” has adapted himself to the altered circumstances of | The slow but sound intellect of the Briton was at _— 
his age; he has kept age with the general advance; he has| aroused, and “Lavalette’ was asked for “references.” He 
eagerly seized upon each new opportunity of displaying his} save a good many; but they all disowned him. A. fair friend, 
undoubted but peculiar talents. Steam, photography, the| with whom he had cvntracted relations in Paris that could 
electric telegraph—he has availed himself of all the tacilities quite as easily be described as imagined, was expected to come 
that science has provided for the world at large. Few books | to his assistance ; but the fickleness of woman is proverbial. 
would be more interesting than a careful and thoughtful his-| The Parisian Dalilah- neglected the Cambodian Samson ; the 
tory of robbery. The work would be full of brilliant episodes. prosaic and mechanical magistrates of a cold-blooded and 
There was Cacus, a thief not without ability in his day, not | insular race found the “Duke” guilty of obtaining money 
without an amount of cunning which would assuredly bafile | under false pretences ; and he was condemned, on Monday, to 
the officials of Scotland-yard, but which could not foil the| hard Jabour for nine months. We cannot think that we have 
heroic Greek detective of the period. Pass from the Classical heard the lastof him. A gentleman who so ingeniously com- 
to the Romantic, and you meet with many a gallant robber of! pines a talent for colonisation with a predilection for petty 
the Rhine; you have shrewd, jolly, jocund outlaws, clad in| cash will assuredly be heard of again ; and, despite his present 
Lincoln green, al to vension, averse to sheriffs, who |mischance, when we reflect how strangely the West-end 
in the Sherwood calendar of the century as Robin | tradesmen expose themselves to specious imposture, we would 
00d, Little John, Will Scarlett, and—the Colenso of poachers | scarcely advise “ Lavalette” to return to Cambodia until he 
—Friar Tuck. A host of marauding barons would adorn the | has tried at least one other experiment in Brook-street.—Daily 
story—distressed dignitaries who looked out from their castle | 7y/egraph, 
keeps, and waited, like medieval Micawbers, for “ something ——_.—_—. 
to turn up ;” and then, as civilisation progresses, we gradually THE IMPERIAL STATE CROWN. 
see a marked distinction arise between the adventurous spirits ‘ f 
who rely upon main force, and the shrewder speculators who} The Imperial State Crown of H. M. Queen Victoria, was 
trust to their mother-wit. Whilst the hardier adventurers | made by Mesers. Rundell and Bridge, in the year 1838, with 
purchase a spanking tit and a pair of pistols, or a centre-bit | jewels taken from old Crowns, and others furnished by com- 
and a crow-bar—whilst Turpin devotes himself to midnight |mandof H. M. It consists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, sap- 
promenades upon the King’s highway, and Sheppard applies | phires, and emeralds, set in silver and gold ; it has a crimson 
his remarkable ability to burglarious pursuits—other men, in | velvet cap, with ermine border, and is lined with white silk. 
whom the noble fever of felonious daring has not reached the | Its gross weight is 39 oz., 5 dwts. Troy. _The lower part of 
point of armed defiance to the law, contrive cunning plots,| the band, above the ermine border, consists of a row of 129 
start ingenious projects, or, with a truly dramatic ingenuity, | pearls, and the upper part of the band a row of 112 pearls, be- 
disguise their own shabby mality beneath a lofty title. | tween which, in front of the Crown, isa large sapphire (partly 
Each swindler ia his time plays many parts. As society be-| drilled), purchased for the Crown by 
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George the Fourth. At 
the back is a sapphire of smaller size, and six other sapphires 


Ot an FA Puddle pckair,” = a te = “ roe, (three on each side), between which are eight emeralds. Above 
’ , ’ 


ov: land below the 7 sapphires are 14 diamonds, and around the 
fem o nt dmengery eg Po my the phar mpm pre Sma at 8 emeralds 128 diamonds. Between the emeralds and sap- 
zied by the statement of s witness that he had ‘seen the prisoner | phires are 16 trefoil ornaments, containing 160 diamonds. 
Above the hand dre 8 sapphires, surmounted by 8 diamonds, 
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leaves a , Se and eee 
pearls forming the set in cups con’ rose 
monds and one table nd. ~ f 

nds in arches and acorns is 108 brilliant, 116 table, 


suspended four large t pear arls, with 
diamond caps, con 12 rose diamonds, and stems con- 
taining 24 very smal! rose diamonds, Above the arch stan 


ds 

the mound, ws anne te lower hemisphere 304 brilliants, 

upper ts; the zone and arc being com- 

posed of 33 rose diamonds. The cross on the summit has a 

rose cut sapphire in the centre, surrounded by 4 large bril- 
gooey as - 1 large 

ummary.of jewels comp the crown: ruby, 

ange A polished, 1 large broad spread oo 16 pl 

hires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubies, 1,363 brilliant nds, 1248 


rose diamonds, 147 table diamonds, 4 drop-shaped pearis, and | ti 


273 pearls. 

The value of the crown is estimated to be about £1,000,000 
sterling, but this does not include the celebrated diamond 
known as the Koh-i-noor, which is H. M. own private pro- 
perty, It was given to the Queen by the East India Cows. 
pany, and was exhibited in its natural state at the Exhibition 
of 1851. At the close it was reset, which has tly en- 
hanced its value, It was also shown at the last Exhibition, 
where it attracted great attention. It is worn by H. M. on 
state occasions as a brooch, or in the centre of a coronet. It 
‘was discovered in the mines of Golconda, in Hydrabad, and 
has been the cause of much bloodshed, to obtain possession of 
this beautiful gem.—J. G. Tennant. 


——_————— 
A CURIOUS LAW SUIT. 


The appeal case here cited is in strange contrast with the 
many painful reports that are found in the annals of our 
Courts. We extract it from a last year’s record. 


‘This was a curious and amusing case. Ata petty sessions 
holden at Stratton in and for the petty sessional division of 
Stratton, in the county of Cornwall, on the 4th day of June, 
1863, J. Maynard, the respondent, appeared to answer an, in- 
formation preferred by G. Pappin, inspector of the county 
pmebaery, te appellant, for that the said respondent, and 
'W. Bowey, R. Bickford, H. Maynard, J. Balsdon, H. y 
W. Woodley, T. a , and 8. Doney, on the 1st day of 
May last, at the parish of Stratton, in the said county, unlaw- 
fully did play ata certain game called “staghunt” on a cer- 
tain highway in the town of Stratton, in the said parish of 
Stratton situate, to the annoyance ——- thereon, con- 
trary to the statute in such case made and provided. The 
appellant and respondent were attended by their respective 
attorneys. The information or complaint was laid under that 
part of the 72d section of the 5th and 6th William IV., chap- 
ter 50, “‘ An Act to consolidate and amend the laws relatin 
to Highways in that part of Great Britain called England, 
which enacts that if any person shall play at football or any 
other game on any part of the said highways to the annoy- 
ance of any passenger or passengers he shall forfeit and pay 
any sum not exceeding 40s. over and above the d oc- 
casioned thereby. The facts as proved on the hearing of the 
case were as follows:—That on the 1st of May last, between 7 
and 8 o’clock in the evening, a great crowd of people were 
collected together on the road or highway in the town of 
Stratton ; that several men were dressed in disguise or fancy 
dresses; that previously to the 1st of May notices were 
pee in and about the town of Stratton, of which the follow- 

g is a copy :-— 

“ Notice to Sportsmen.—The third monthly staghunt will 
come off at Stratton on May Day, 1863, between the ‘ King 
of the Cabbage’ and ‘ Lady Bugle Eye,’ when they will be 
hung, drawn, quartered, and burnt. 

“ Programme.—The hounds to meet precisely at a quarter 
to 8 in the evening. The d procession to promenade the 
town at 9 o’clock, headed by an Indian chief, mounted, and 
in the costume of his native country, followed by the hunts- 
men and commander-in-chief; then ten Jerusalem ponies, rid- 
den by sportsmen; then the effigies in the Royal chariot, 
drawn by six horses, with postillions in livery, and mounted 
guards in the rear. 

“ By order of the Committee.—God save the Queen. 
“ N.B.—A brass band will be in attendance.” 


That about 9 o’clock in the evening of the 1st of May, the ap- 
pellant having in the meantime left the town, again came on 
the crowd; the respondent was then observed among them. 
The crowd was a great noise, blowing horns, rin 
hand-bells, and smacking whips. They were like hunting. 
Bowey was dressed in a eee he age running ahead, the others 
following. There were hundreds altogether, some 20 or 30 in 
. The respondent was so dressed; he was run- 
ning with the crowd; the crowd filled the street. The appel- 
lant met the crowd, and was obliged to turn into a out 
of the street; he could not pass; a carriage or horse could not 
pass, The appellant was annoyed in having to go out of the 
road from the crowd. The crowd continued to go about the 
streets, Bowey running before, and near upon 200 with the 
respondent following. The crowd seemed to be acting in con- 
cert. The crowd then proceeded to one of the public houses 
im the town, and there dressed up horses and donkeys. The 
appellant spoke to some of the crowd, and tried to pass down 
through them, but could not get on. The crowd then, with 
the horses and ye went through the street, and after a 
little time came back with a waggon in which were seven or 
eight persons and two dressed-up figures (effigies); some o 
the persons in the waggons were in fancy dresses, some not; 
the respondent was near the waggon. The persons in the 
m were making speeches, the crowd cheering and hur- 
g; they thus passed down the front street, and quite 
filled the street. The respondent was on horseback and had 
his face blackened. The proceedings were, in the main, in 
accordance with the printed notice set out above. On the 
part of the appellant it was submitted :—1. That the proceed- 


Police was an annoyance. On the part of the respondent 
it was contended :—1. That the did not amount 
to such a game as was intended to be against by the 
Highway Act. 2. That there was no evidence of any pas- 

Janis dnmiseod the “complaint considering that 
the proceedings of a “ unt” in their opinion 
constitute a —. the and as con- 
oe section of the Highway Act above 
referred to. respondent, with the other persons before 
named, were also at the same time charged, under the same 
section of the Act of Parliament, with “wilfully obstruct- 


4 ns oe the above 
statement for the of the Court is w! the proceed- 
unt,” as detailed above, constitute such “ 


* a 
to oining therein liable to the penal 
at wast rection of te Sth and 6th Willies IV”. 


© counsel a for the respondent.—Mr. W 
argued on of the a t that there ought to have 
been a conviction. In W 8 Dictionary “ ” was thus 


seth, angen aes erp tk to earnest; ex- 
ercise ; play ‘or amusement, or winning a stake ; ‘ field-sports;’ 
the chase.” Then, said the counsel, the author mentioned the 
games of ae “ public diversions or contests exhibited 
as spectacles m of the people.” Such were 
the Isthmian or Olympic games, &c. (Laughter.) Surely 
his sport came within the definition ? 

The Lord Chief Justice instanced the boys’ game of “ Hare 
and Hounds.”—Mr. Welsby said that was a very good illustra- 

on. , 

The Lord Chief Justice—How about Guy Fawkes ?—Mr. 
Welsby said he oe es no one would object to Guy Fawkes. 
ye But: was hardly a game, and was very differ- 
ent from the sport here described. 

After an amusing discussion, the Court allowed the 
appeal, and affirm ed that there ought to have been a convic- 
on. Judgment for the appellant. 





_ CROQUET AGAIN. 


A correspondent of the Morning Post raises a question 
which will have a very general interest—Is ee 0 an origi- 
nal game? He suspects that it is not, but one of ancient date. 
He remembers five-and-forty years ago seeing played, at a 
chateau in the South of France, a game very similar, which 
he thus describes :—“ Along the smooth and sandy but firm 
surface of the avenue was fixed a line of iron es, termi- 
nating at either extremity with a pin or post of iron, and the 
— consisted in driving wooden balls with wooden mallets 

m one end to the other and back again—the fun of cannon- 
ing your adversary and driving him out of his course adding 
zest to the triumph of your skill, if you first reached the win- 
ning = From a manual of French sports he extracts 
the following notice of the jeu de mail : 

“ Le jeu de mail, qu’on dit avoir été pratiqué par les Gaul- 
ois, nos ancétres, était si fort 4 la mode dans les siécles der- 
niers, que la plupart des villes de province ont des prome- 
nades consistant en une —— avenue appelée mail, parce 
qu’autrefois ce méme terrain été consacré au jeu de mail. Du 
reste, encore aujourd’hui dans certaines villes du midi de la 
France, ce jeu n’a rien perdu de sa vogue passée, et c’est prin- 
cipalement 4 Montpellier qu’il n’a jamais cessé d’étre l’exer- 
cise par excellence de toutes les classes de la société et de tous 
les ages... ..L’instrument appelé mail se compose d’une masse 
ou petite massue de bois dur, fagonnée en forme de cylindre, 
ie & ses deux extrémités d’une virole en fer, et au milieu 
fe laquelle est solidement adapté un manche long d’un métre 
a peu prés, ni trop apo ni trop roide, mais délié et propor- 
tionné au poids de la masse. La boule qu’on pousse avec la 
masse est faite de racine de buis, bien noné et trés sec.” 


No doubt the jeu de mail is, in the main, identical with the 
old English game of e maile, or mall, from which Pall- 
Mall, in whose immediate neighbourhood it was played, takes 
its name. The implements of both games are closely similar 
to those used in croquet. The “Curiosities of London,” pub- 
lished in 1855, sets this point at rest. It says: 


“Tn 1854 were found in the house of the late Mr. B. L. Vul- 
liamy, No. 68, Pall-mall, a box containing four pairs of the 
mailes or mallets, and one ball, such as were formerly used 
for playing the e of Pall-mall in the Mall of St. James’s- 
eet Bach met four feet long, and is made of lancewood ; 
the head is slightly curved, and measures outwardly 54 inches, 
the inner curve being 44 inches, The diameter of the maile 
ends is 24 inches, each shod with a thin iron hoop ; the handle, 
which is very elastic, is bound with white leather to the 
breadth of two hands, and terminated with a collar of jagged 
leather. The ball is of boxwood, 24 inches in diameter. A 

air of mailes and a ball have been presented to the British 
inocu by George Vulliamy.” 





JasMIn.—Jaques Jasmin, the famous Gascon poet, died last 
week at Agen, his native town, aged sixty-six (his death was 
recorded in the Alion, a fortnight since). His dfather 
was 8 bepger, his father a hump-backed tailor,—in his own 
words: “ D’un pére bossu, d’une mere hoiteuse naquit un 
enfant—et cet enfant etait—Mor.” A priest educated him, but 
destiny made him a barber ; and on a bright blue flag, bordered 
with gold, in crossing the street near the entrance of the 
Promenade du Gravier, at n, might, till a few days back, 
be read the words, “Jasmin, coiffeur.” This hairdresser, 
whose poetical recitations were worth all the talk of the 
whole of his fraternity, who never refused to perform the 
usual duties of his trade, and never denied his humble origin, 
received, in his time, a laurel crown of gold from St. Clemence 
Isaure, Toulouse ; a golden cup from Auch; a gold watch, 
chain, and seals from Louis Philippe; an emerald ring, once 
worn by the King’s lamented heir, the Duke of Orleans; and 
personal compliments from high and low. Jasmin began his 
poetical career pened | a poem called “Mi cal mouri” (I 
must die), which proved him to be an easy and lively versifier. 
In 1835 ap) “Las Papill6tos” (The Curl ry and 
in 1836 the famous “ L’Abuglo de Castel-Cuillé” (The Blind 
Girl of Castel-Cuillé), the history of a girl- abandoned by her 
lover on her being struck blind—highly ~~ by the great 
French publicist, M. de Saint Beuve. In 1840 Jasmin went 
to Pacis to recite his poems, and he obtained—it is understood 
through the late Duchess of Orleans—a pension of a thousand 
francs from M. de Salvandy, then Minister.of the Interior. He 
also received shortly afterwards the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, but to accept any employment which would 
take him away from his “Sweet South,” and his hairdressin, 
business. He travelled from town to town of the south 





reciting his poetry like an ancient troubadour. “J am indeed 


g| gal in 1790, and took a Portugu 
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Ww 
& great reciter—an improvisatore of passionate 
— and preemies Ba J of feature—and evidence of 
talents in this afforded in a very interesting ac- 
of an interview with him in the 
’ of Miss Costello, who, in that work, 


gave English ons of several of hispoems. “I am accused 
of vanity,” he exclaimed on the occasion of this interview, 


everybody see.” Jasmin was, in short, 


elsby | extremely vain, full of southern passionateness of a somewhat 


childish character; but he was a kind-hearted, worthy man, 
who never disclaimed his origin, but whose pride it was to 
have been able to support his parents; who was never above 
“frizzling hair,” as was said of him, though he wore the 
Legion of Honour ; and who always was kindly and charitable 
to those whom he never refused to own as his brethren—the 
poorest of the poor. Jasmin, it must be added, had received— 
besides several medals from academies, &c.—the Spanish Order 
of Isabella the Catholic, and the Order of Gregory the Great 
from oe Pius IX., for the poet’s devotion to on. His 
last work was another volume of “ Papillétos,” published last 
year.—Hzaminer, Oct. 15. 


Crvm. Liserty i Evrore.—Some six weeks ago, the 
following manly letter was addressed to the Editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, under the signature of “ Anglo Norman.” 
We smile, of course, at some portions of it; but commend it 
to notice, notwithstanding : 

In your issue of to-day I read the following: “Say what 
we may, think what we please of some things, the cause of 
popular liberty and good government must suffer by whatever 
tends to lower Pagers, among the nations. In England the 
exile finds an asylum; and there, too, the wrongs of the 
oppressed can find a voice through a free press. It is really 
the only country in Europe (for Belgium is under the thumb 
of France) where the truth can be published without prohibition 
or censorship. Over the decline of such acountry it becomes 
freemen of all climes to mourn.” These words should be 
printed in capitals of gold. ‘I'hey are the remarks of a Con- 
servative in every sense of the word—the enlarged ideas of a 
man of common sense, who can break through the clouds of 
prupein, (however well founded they may be,) and standing 

‘orth, view affairs in the strong sunlight of political truth. 
Believe me, sir, 1 am no friend to England; perhaps among 
her most legitimate enemies. Yet, I feel assured that, however 
much she om! be di ed by “the humiliating principles 
her rulers see fit to adopt,” there is inherent among her that 
brave old Saxon spirit of freedom that, with her language, (to 
quote the words of Dr. Newman, the celebra' Oxford 
divine,) is overrunning the globe; a spirit from which was 
generated our Union, of which she, less noble, is the model ; 
@ spirit of conservatism visible nowhere in Europe so strongly 
as among her own people. However justly gratifying it would 
be to see her, like a degenerate child, brought back by a 
strongly humiliating castigation to a proper sense of national 
action that would relieve her of the ignominious title, 
“ Pecksniff of nations,” yet, that man woud be a traitor to 
self, and an enemy of universal liberty, who could for one 
instant rejoice in her irreparable downfall. 





Rosryson Crvuso0E.—A new edition of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
collated with “the rare original in the British Museum,” is 
said to be in preparation by Messrs. Knight & Sons, the pub- 
lishers of Clerkenwell-close. Is not this yyy Se ro- 
mise of “a collation with the rare original in the British Mu- 
seum” very frequently a delusion? It so happens that the first 
edition of “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” an ill-printed book in 8vo., is a 
work of comparatively ordinary occurrence in the catalogues 
of second-hand dealers, and the editor of a projected new 
edition would have but little difficulty in obtaining what he 
looks upon as such a valuable text, without the necessity of 
visiting the British Museum, and advertising the fact to the 
world. For a long time it was stated that Defoe’s work first 
appeared in portions in a primitive newspaper of the time 
called the Original London Post ; but this is now proved to 
be incorrect. Most pergons acquainted with old books are 
aware that the so-called first edition gave a third part or vo- 
lume‘entitled, “ Serious Reflections during the Life and surpris- 
ing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe; with his Vision of the 
Angelic World—written by Himself,” which, at the best, can 
only be‘classed:as one of the doubtful productions of Defoe’s 
prolific pen. This third part, we may remind the editor of the 
contemplated reprint, never sold, even when the reading pub- 
lic called for five editions of Parts I. and IL. in one year. It 
is not likely, therefore, that any demand will arise now. 
Touching the illustrations to “ Robinson Crusoe,” we have 
long thought that something might be done infinitely more in 
keeping with the spirit of the work than the classic and polite 
a of Stothard, or than the caricatures of Tony Johannot. 

welve months after Defoe’s work appeared in — a 
French translation was issued at Amsterdam with plates by 
the famous Picart. Some of these drawings are admirable. 
They have certainly never been s by any subsequent 
attempt at illustrating the book of which Dr. Johnson observed 
that “nobody ever laid it down without wishing it were 
longer.” —London Review. 





An Eccentric ENGLIsHMAN IN Parts.—The Boulevard 
des Italiens lost last week by the hand of death one of its 
oldest frequenters. or Fraser is dead; Major Fraser, an 
old dandy, who from 1827 to 1864 inhabited Paris, and who, 
when in town, was rarely to be seen elsewhere than on that 
small but choice section of the boulevard which extends from 
the Chaussée d’Antin to the Rue Lafitte. Who was Major 
Fraser? The Parisians would reply that he was a fashionable 
eccentric Englishman, who dressed oddly, rode well, loved to 
make queer wagers, and was a member of the Jockey Club. 
But his history is curious, and few people knew it. 

Major Fraser was the great-grandson of the Simon Lord 
Lovat executed for high treason in the nig of mo IL. 
Some of his family then settled in France, and took ce in 
the French army. Major Fraser's father emigrated to Portu- 
ese wife. The issue of this 

made its way in the world. Two daughters yet 
living are the wives of rich noblemen ; the oneis the Marq’ 
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de Bombelles, 

Naples ; on 

em, Eves was at > , 
gone grave. as 

where he livéd up to the age of eleven years. ey 

lost both father and mother, and was committed to the care 

St eee. ae ee r of Prince Felix de Schwartzen- 

berg. T oO pu were sent together to where 
entered the military service as cad Their P, 


of Russian hussars. But of late years he left off telling these 
py ht, 2 ad be ; singular! li-preserved 
to and he was a well- 
his age. oleh the nian oioeien 1827 with the rank of 
major, and ever after lived in — an apartment in the 
large house on the Boulevards des Italiens belonging to the 
uis of Hertford. The furniture of these rooms was 
simple, and not in proportion to the high rent of | 
= ea ei There was little to pens in Saggy, an 
on a large map, a bearskin, a few books, a large assort- 
ment of polished boots, and a barrel of Ones wine always 
on tap for the accommodation of friends. One day when his 
bed was broken ee it by a coffin, in which he was 
wont to say that he slept better than in bed, because he was 
not liable to tumble out when disturbed by the nightmare, to 
which he was very subject. He once made a bet with Lord 
Henry our that he would ride to Brussels and back in 
thirty-six hours, and he did it. Another time he rode for a 


wager to Sy ost and back every day for six days ee 
vy. 
friend of 


= 


With all this he was an accomplished scholar ; he habi 
capped Latin verses with Jules Janin, and was the fri 
Alfred de Musset, Béquet, and Romieu. He was a member of 
most of the gambling clubs in Paris, but never played himself. 
Notwithstanding his eccentric, aud as many supposed frivo- 
lous life, he had a practical taste for industrial pursuits of the 
present age. He was a director of several railways, and died 
ultimately from a fever caught in Portugal, whithor he had 
gone to organise a company.—Paris letier. 


Brps.—Metallic beds are by no means an invention of this 


age of iron—the nineteenth century. The bed of the 0 Sey 


Bashan was a bed of iron. Solomon speaks of a bed 
with tapestry, with carved works, and with fine linen of 
Egypt. The prophet Amos speaks of beds of ivory. The 
bas-reliefs of the tians, Greeks, and Romans, show us 
numerous examples of their beds. In the Middle Ages they 
‘were made of bronze as well as of ivory, horn, and precious 
‘woods encrusted with ornaments. The vignettes of the Car- 
loyingian period indicate, by the form of the bed represented 
in them, that they were then constructed of bronze. Towards 
the close of the twelfth century, the woods used in their con- 
struction were carved and — Mattresses, pillows, co- 
verlets, and curtains were all richly ornamented with lace and 
embroidery. The curtains were suspended from transverse 
beams or poles; and between these and the bed, were sl 
night-lamps. During the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteen 
centuries uighitomps were considered indispensable ; perhaps 
from fear of apparitions, or from the belief that they drove 
away evil spirits, or from a general sense of insecurity in the 
dark. . In each successive century, the garnitures of beds be- 
came richer and richer, the counterpanes being in silk, then 
ceutury, size became a opndition of nequesi,” Beds were-tiNt 
tury, siz ea 0! were. 
me long and 6 feet wide, ani often ] 
to » the canopies or bed-tops and curtains were 
suspended from the ceiling; but in the sixteenth cen: , bed- 
posts or columns began to make their appearance. ides 
beds for actual use, there were state beds or lits de parade, 
which were placed in chambers adjoining the real bed-cham- 
ber of a prince or princess. In these they received ceremo- 
nious visits from persons not sufficiently intimate with them 
to enter the aetual bed-chamber, but still not to be placed upon 
the footing of ordinary visitors. It was these state bed-cham- 
bers, says M. Viollet-le-Duc, which established the distinction 
which obtained till the last century between the lesser and 
the grand levees of the sovereign. The “petit lever” was 
held originally in the bed-chamber; the “ grand lever” in the 
state chamber.— French work on Furniture. 





A Brant Rewiquary.—There has been a very re- 
markable work of gold exhibited at the entrance of the choir 
of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, in Paris. It is a new reli- 
quary, manufactured at the —- of the chapter, after a 
design prepared by M. Viollet Le Duc, and it is considered to 
be one of the most remarkable works of art produced durin 
the present century. The immense number of diamonds an 
other precious stones, the result of pious offerings, are not out 
of proportion with the reliquary itself. St. Louis is repre- 
sented sitting on an elevated throne, wearing a royal crown 
of rubies pom emeralds, and holding the crown of thorns in 
his hand. St. Helena, with the Holy Cross, and Baudouin 
II., Emperor of Constantinople, are likewise seated on thrones. 
There is a platform over tlie head of these three personages, 
resting on the top of the thrones, of which the disc is sur- 
rounded by a river of diamonds of the purest water. Tur- 
quoises are scattered over the surface, and in the centre is a 

illar formed of enormous emeralds, which bears a crystal 

tern, round which are the Twelve Apostles, placed at a 
certain distance from each other, so that the holy crown may 
be seen between them. The crown is placed horizontally in 
the lantern, on which is fixed the royal crown of St. Louis, 
studded with rubies, emeralds, an —_ The reliquary, 
which is silver gilt, cost £2,200. The onds and precions 
stones are estimated at £8,000. 





FoonisH THREATENING.—If the New York Herald had an 
influence at all commensurate with its circulation, it would do 
& vast amount of mischief. In discussing the relations of the 
United States with other countries—and more especially with 
Great Britain and British colonies—it uniformly maintains an 
abusive, bullying tone. It seems to delight in representing 
the American people as a nation of over-bearing, law-defying 
bullies, who prefer nothing so much as the wrong side of a 
quarrel, and who are to be dreaded by other people much in 
the same way asthe highwayman is dreaded by the honest 
traveller. Week by week the Herald finds some excuse— 
usually little better than a robber’s plea—on the strength of 
which he declares that it isthe solemn duty and the unalterable 
determination of the American people to wreak summary and 
awful vengeance upon Great Britain and all that to 
the doomed empire. Her commerce and her men areto be 
swept from the seas, and her North American Colonies overrun 
andannexed. Were such language to appear constantly in 
almost any other well-known American newspa) 
harm would be the consequence. It would argue that an in- 
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per, much | be 


to its sayings, while abroad it has acq @ character 
which prevents any one—no matter what other blunders they 
may make ing American affairs—from ever falling 
into the error Govions importance to ite woes. In 
England, even those;who have most completely misunderstood 
the civil war, and those who were most thoroughly misled by 
the “peace” movement, have never, we believe, got so far 
wrong as to quote the Herald as indicating public opinion. It 
i, indeed, sometimes cited ae an evidence of the er a ae 
a portion o peo considerations of pu 
morality, that puch « journal should sell so many copies—but 
nothing more.—TZorento Globe. 


THe Omnqtsus IN Syria.—Since the world began such 
things as wheeled vehicles have been unknown in Syria. But 
those days are rapidly passing away. From Beyrout, in place 
of the old camel path trodden for ages, a road is now 
in progress of construction to Damascus. It is broad, maca- 
damised after modern fashion, thoroughly built thus far, and 
omnibuses are running over to the Pine Forest, some miles 
outof Beyrout. European carts and other vehicles are going 
to and fro upon it, conveying. the materials for the extension 
ofthe road. A French Café de l’Europe at the Pine Forest 
has already thrown the dirty oriental coffee house former] 
there into the shade, and with all its European attraction 
a wonder to the amazed Mussulmen, and a joy to those who 
love accommodations in a;land where they have been so 
litle known. All along the road hundreds of native work- 
men, under European overseers and engineers, are levelli 





hills and filling up vallies and Se oo bridges, 
where needed, and re-opening a high way between two of 
the largest and most important cities in Syria, to the utter 
amazement of the natives at the wonders of modern engineer- 
ing. This road will open communication with one of the 
most fertile portions of Asia, trom which hitherto very few of 
the uctions of the soil have ever found their way to 
market, but which will now have great facilities for that pur- 
pose. Very soon vehicles of various kind will be sweeping 
over the road from Syrophenicia, ing under the shadow 
of “that goodly mountain Lebanon,” and landing their pas- 
sengers in that city which is built on the rivers Arbana and 
Pharpa, near which Paul was converted, and the beauty of 
which was extolled by Mahomet. French capital and en- 
terprise is doing this work.—Boston Journal. 


PotyeLot Bores.—When Lord Ward replied to Prince 
Schwartzenberg’s flippant remark on the French of 
English diplomatists by the apology, “ that we had not — 
the advantage of having our capital cities so often occupied by 
French troops as some of our neighbours,” he uttered not 
merely a. smart epigram but a great philosophical truth. It 
was not alone that we had not possessed the opportunity to 
pick up an accent, but that we had not subordinated our 
minds and habits to French modes and ways of thought, and 
that the tone and temper of the French people had not been 
beaten into us by the roll of a French drum. One may bu 
an accomplishment too dearly. It is possible to pay too mi 
even ‘for a Parisian pronunciation! Not: only have I never 
found a linguist a man of emin but I have never seen a 
inguist who talked well. « are, Of course. ~ 
the Stecknadel gun of the Prussians, they can fire without 


cessation, but, like the same weapon, they are comparatively. 


aimless. It isa feu roulant, with plenty of noise and some 
smoke, but very “few casualties” announce the success. The 
greatest linguist of modern Europe, Mezzofanti, was a most 
inferior man. Of the countries whose dialect he spoke to 
perfection he knew nothing. An old dictionary would have 
been to the full as companionable. I find it very hard not to 
be personal just now, and give a list—it would be a long one 
—ot all the tiresome people I know, whe talk four, five, some 
of them six modern languages perfectly. It is only with an 
effort I abstain from mentioning the names of some well- 
known men who are the charming people at Rome and 
Vienna every winter, and each summer are the delight of 
Ems, of Berlin, and of Ischl. What tyrants these fellows are, 
too, over the men who have not got their gift of tongues! 
how they out-talk them and overbear them! with what an 
insolent confidence they fall back upon the petty superiority 
of their fluency, and lord it over those who are immeasurably 
their masters! Just as Blondin might run along the rigging 
of a three-decker, and pretend that his agility entitled him 
to command a squadron !—Blackwood 





OnE Way To Get a Hat.—When the cars on the Eastern 
Railroad were passing through Rowley one day last week, a 
passenger lost his hat, and was taking on badly because the 
conductor would not stop for him to pick it up. Another 
passenger told him to keep still and he would give him a 

{ than that. When the train reached Newburyport, 
the last named man opened a window, and calling up a 
stranger entered into earnest conversation on politics till the 
cars had started, when he reached out his hand, grabbed the 
outsider’s Kossuth, and throwing it to the hafless passenger 
told him to put iton and hold his tongue. One man went 
home bare headed, but if he don’t lose more than that by 
— disputes he may think himself lucky.— Newburyport 


Sypney Smira Quizzes Mackrntosu.—If he [Sir James 
Mackintosh] had to write on Pepper, he would say : “ Pepper 
may espopbically be disc asa dusty and highly-pulve- 
rized an Oriental fruit,an article rather of condiment 
than dirt, which, dispersed lightly over the surface of food, 
with no other rule than the caprice of the consumer, com- 
municates pleasure rather than affords nutrition, and, by add- 
ing a tropical flavour to the gross and succulent viands of the 
north, approximates the different regions of the earth, explains 
the objects of commerce, and justifies the industry of man.” 








_ Boox-Brxprn¢.—An innovation, slight in itself, but which 
in a few years may revolutionise the outward appearance of 
current literature, has very recently, says the London Review, 
been made in the binding of new books. Cloth has so increas- 
ed in price, owing to the American war, that an enterprising 
firm has conceived the idea of forming a paper substance 
having all the strength and flexibility of cloth, to take its 
place on the outside of books. Some specimens of this pre- 

paper are now before us. This substance appears to 


receive gilt impressions with the distinctness of morocco, and, 


as it can be washed with soap and water when dirty, it ma 
surmised , the phrase “ musty literature” i 


t ed that, hereafter 
fall into disuse. It is said that its cost will be something like 


one-half of the — price of embossed cloth. Another 
Paper states that Tennyson’a new volume has made its appear- 
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' An InnsorTan Pic.—“ Up to the present time,” says the 
Hurope of Frankfort, “no monument that we are oware of 
had ever been erected to the memory of a pig. The town of 

in Hanover, has wished to fill up that blank, and at 
the de Ville in that town there is to be seen a kind of 
mausoleum tothe memory of a member of the swinish race. 


SF emceative structure is to be seen 
a osing a ham, good preservation. A, 
slab of marble attracts the oe of visitors, who find 

the inscription in Latin, engraved in letters 
of gold :— Passer-by, —e here the mortal remains of 
the pig which pomnred for itself imperishable glory by the 
discovery of the salt springs of Luneberg.’” 





Ex-Lapy CrAmpton’s WEDpING.—The marriage of Mdlle. 
Victoire Balfe, the youngest daughter of our great composer, 
took place at the Chapel ofthe Spanish Embassy, Manchester- 
an at satagnoes ate Sc atgpain gore 5 F aul 
4 m is a grandee 0} , Don José Bernar- 
dino Fernandez de Velasco, Duque de Frias—an historic 
name with which every reader of Spanish history must be 
acquainted. The bride was magnificently dressed, with point 
lace and diamonds, and the Duke wore the ordinary dress ofa 
a gentleman. The a was performed by the 
ery Rev. Dr. Hearn ; and a small but select party of friends 
proceeded from Upper Seymour street to the Chapel with the 
bridal party. After the ceremony—which was, of course, 
according to the Roman Catholic ritual—there was a dejeuner 
at Mr. Balfe's town house in Seymour-street, after which the 


ling | Duke and Duchess de Frias left for Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, 


Kent, where @ married sister of the Duchess resides, en route 
for the Continent.—Zra, Oct. 15. 


Is Ir TrurH on Lise ?—The kind of colonial connection, 
advocated by Goldwin Smith and the Zimes, would give to 
England all the glory and advantage, while it would throw 
upon the Provinces all the inconvenience and expense of the 
partnership. A witty writer in Blackwood hits the point ex- 
actly, when he says—“ We want the Colonies to be loyal and 
staunch to the mother country, to aid us ata pinch if need be, 
but at the same time to be yes od self-supporting and 
never cost us @ sixpence. ‘Ah!’ said the old Irish Countess, 
‘ there’s nothing I like better than oysters; I'd have a supper 


of them e night, if the servants would only eat the 
shells ! "= Halifaa Citizen. .. 





A New Arm or War.—Let me inform the Admiralty of a 
new arm which in extremity—for otherwise it would be the 
sacrifice of too many combatants—may be used in naval war- 


fare. But Lord Clarence Paget might find some 
difficulty in its adoption. A small privateer with 40 
or 50 men, ha on board some hives full of bees, was pur- 
sued by a gallery manned by 500 seamen and soldiers. 


As soon as the latter came alongside, the crew of the privateer 


mounted the with their hives and hurled them down 
on the deck of the galley. The Turks, astonished at this 
novel mode of warfare, and unable to defend themselves from 
the stings of the enraged bees, became so terrified that they 

ught but how to escape their fury, while the 


tho of 

crew of fall Yee, dafonded by masks and gloves, flew 

upon thelr mies sword in hand and cupverelt the vessel 
ost without resistance.— Bee-keeping. 





THE CoNsCIENTIOUS RETRIEVER.—Generally, these “ red’ 
retrievers are tender-mouthed. I had one who would bring 
a cat out of a corner, or a duck from off a pond, loudly re- 
monstrant, indeed, and probably alarmed, but unhurt. Poor 
Busy was both clever and affectionate, though artful. Noone 
knew better than herself when she had done wrong. When 
she felt the offence could only be atoned for in person, she 
would, being so desired, bring the whip herself. Hers, how- 
ever, was a very conscientious family. Two of her grand- 
children, while pups, had been mischievously eating the heads 
off some carnations. I spoke to them both seriously, and they 
appeared penitent. Next morning, while I was getting up, I 
saw the young dogs walk into the garden from the stable- 
yard ; presently, finding no one near, they nudged each other, 
and made for the carnation-bed. Just as they were about to 
begin their mischief, I threw up my dressing-room window, 
when, before I could say a word, they both scampered off 
shrieking, though smitten and stung in their consciences alone. 
—Holiday Papers. 

A New Kinp or Coneress.—Several journals relate the 
following :—“ A congress has just met at Brunswick: A 
congress‘ of Princes? No. Of diplomatists? No—but of 
hotel-keepers. Grave and interesting questions were examined. 
1. The complaints of foreigners at the high price of break- 
fasts and dinners. 2. Thecomplaints made against the small- 
ness of the bottles. 3. The outcry against the high charge 
for waxlights; and 4. The discontent shown at the bad 
attendance ofthe servants. What, think you, was the decision 
come to? That waxlights, dinners, breakfasts, and bottles 
were all for the best, and that the only complaint attended to 
should be that about the servants.”—Galignani. 








Monks AND LITERATURE.—The great Benedictine Monas- 
tery of Montecassino is true to its glorious literary traditions. 
Its Scriptorum was the Oxford University Press of the middle 
ages, and turned out the most beautiful copies of Virgil, Ho- 
race, Livy, as well as of the Missal and:Breviary. The monks 
are now en in printing a new edition of the Divina Com- 
media from a MS. of the fourteenth century, preserved in their 
library. 

ConscioUSNES# OF ImmoRTALITY.—“ No nation has been 
found without such a belief,” said Coleridge; “children feel 
the impression almost before you can say that they have been 
taught, and nature is never deceived in her instincts ; birds ne- 
ver err in the building of their nests: animals in a wild state 
always seek their proper food; and man, if he throws away 
this conviction, is like a domesticated animal that grows wan- 
ton and eats dirt by way of change. The only timeI ever 
saw Lord Byron he pointed toa man in a state of brutal in- 
toxication, and asked if I thought that a proof of an immortal 
nature. ‘ Your inquiry, my lord, és, I answered ; and so it was; 
it was the natural instinct shrinking with abhorrence from 
the degradation of the soul.” 





PaTERNAL AFFECTION.—The following letter was sent b 
aman to his son at College: “My dear son, I write to send 
you some new socks, which your mother has knit by cutting 
down some of mine. Your mother sends you ten pounds 
without my knowledge, and for fear you would not spend it 
wisely I have kept back half, and only send you five. Your 








White to play and mate in 4 moves, 
SoLUTION TO PRoBLEM No. 824. 





White. Black. 
1. BtoQd5 1. K tks B* 
2. K to Kt5 2. P moves, 


3. Q to B 4, mate. 
* If Black play 1 P tks B, White moves 2Q toQR 
next time at Kt's. ; bait ache mecamiand 
NOTICE. 


BR. DE MARINI, Dentist, has returned to the City, 
and resumed the practice of his xem ie at his residence, 
60 East Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Madison Aves, 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic Restora- 
TIVE AND SaniTaRy. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative, 
50 Cents and $1 per Borris. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cunrs,rer Bortz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 


7% CENTS PER BorTys. 
: One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
mag ere. 
‘\ If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
eon OTHER, but send your order to = 


VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
< $y 115 Cuamszrs 8 


Sole Agent for the Society. 
GROVER & BAKER’S 















HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch Sewing Machine, 
495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


~ v 






SEWING MACHINES. 
No. 625 Breapway, New-Yor«. 


C. J. PRICE, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, &c., 


No. 21 SOUTH 6TH S8T., (above Chestnut.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of Librarians and Book-buyers in general, is in 
vited to the collection of choice Library Editions for sale as 
above. : 


The greater part of the Stock having been Imported before the 
recent advance in gold, can be sold at much under the present 
current rates, 








Priced Catalogues sent Gratia to any Address. 





LIPE ASSURANOEB ASSOOIA 


sd 


THE ALBION: 
BRITISH NATION 


TION 


Omen, {25 BSR SET 
pi mee Sheseves 17 "ge0/000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 








y* 


8. 

10,00 A. 
8.30 P. 
5.00 P. 
Buffalo, 

6.00 

r, Can 
8.00 P. 


te 


&e. 
.M., LIGHTNIN 


M. 
M. 
G daily, for Dunkirk. 
an and for Cleveland via A. & G. W. 
seater Cnreane dive, 


LTE BAELWAY. 


Trains leave foot of Chambers Street as follows, viz. : 
7.00 A.M., EXPRESS, for Buffalo 

7.00 A.M., 
30 A.M. 


EXPRESS for Cleveland direct, via A. & G. W. R’y. 
daily, for Otisville. 

3 batho. Newb d Warwick. 

rro e ew ani 

EXPRESS Sundays Ceoptod for Dunkirk, 


EXPRESS, 


x ‘AY 
NIGHT 
Roches- 
Ry. 
CHARLES MINOT, 
General Superintendent, 





Connectin 
wanna and Western 


CENTRAL BRAILRVOAD OF NEW JERSEY. 


FROM PIER NO. 2 NORTH RIVER, 


at Hampton Junction with Dela 
Railroad, and at Easton with 


Lacka- 
Lae Valle 
Railroad and its connections, forming a direct line to BURG 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 


GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Two ress trains to the WEST, except Sundays, when one 
train io the evening. ae ay 


SIXTY MILES AND TWO HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8ST. LOUIS, &c. 


With but one change of cars. 


FaLL ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Sept. 19, 1864., 
Leave New York as follows : 


At 6a. m., for Easton, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, 
Mahanoy City, &c. 


Mail n—At 8 am., for Fle , Easton, Water Gap, 
Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Great Bend, Pittston, Binghampton, &c. 

9a. m., Western ee for Easton, Allentown, ¥ 8- 
burg, Pittsb and the West, with but one change of cars to 
Cincinnati or hicago, and but two es to St. Louis. 

12 m. Train for Easton, Allentown, and Mauch Chunk, Wilkes- 
barre, Williamsport, Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, &c. 
on P m.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, and Mauch 

un. 

4.50 p.m., for Somerville and Flemington. 

tom’ i Weoter ~~ For Easton, Alientown, Reading 

.m., Western ress—For m, Alientown, 

Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 


City through to Pittsburg every evening. 





RT AND NEW YORK FERRY. 


Leave New York from Pier No. 2 North River, at 9.15a.m., 


1, 4.30, and 5.30 p.m. 
Boats stop at 
Tickets for the 


Point and Mariners’ Harbor. 
est can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 


tral Railroad Company, Pier No. 2 North River, at No. 1 Astor 


House, at No. 271 


roadway, and at the principal hotels. 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 





J. MILHAU & SON, 


Pharmaceutieal Chemists and Importers, 


LavILLe’s Gout REMEDY. 
Churchill direct. 


riginal “‘ ELixtr oF CaLisaya 


The o 


183 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
The Hypophosphate from Dr. 


” introduced by J 


Milhau, in 1830—prescribed by the Medical Faculty for over a 


third of acentury. The 
containing the celebrated 
“TasteLess Castor Or.” 


CHALYBBATE or CALISAYA Bark, 
hosphate of Iron. Premium 


e Genuine Racahout, 


e's 
Pills, Sirop de — mae | Syrup Lactucarium, Blair’s Gout Bile 


Roche’s Embrocation, 
ter, and all other French and English medicines, Toilet 


rown’s Chlorodyne, Genuine ae ae: 


cles, and 4711 Cologne, wholesale and retail. 
Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120. 





Ts HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 Laicut Strzzt, New 
Yorx. Located one door from St. John’s Park. All forms 


of Acute, 
success. 


tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic 
employed by us in trea’ disease. 
be accomm 


Chronic, and Surgical 


Diseases treated with complete 
Water. Movement-Cure, 


ht G es, Elec- 
Agencies of every kind are 
Persons visiting the city can 


odated with d, without medical treatment, on 


reasonable terms. 


Also Publishers of the HERALD o} 
ay devoted to the Care of Disease, and Exp 
Wi 


MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 


f HEAL’ a Monthly Ma- 
alanations of the 


8 which Govern the Human System, showing how to Live so 


as to be Healthy and Ha 
Price $1 50 per year. 


Riagle copies, 15 cents. 





IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
ufactured 


e — are man 
e purest stock, 
G REDE’S 


ressly for RETAIL TRADE from 
to suit customers. 
ustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 


and stam) 
Artistic, 


won for themselves quite a reputation, 
GIMBR 


EDE’S Box of Note 


Pa and Envelo all ready 
me, single initial, from A to Tis very useful Price only 
GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 


much 60 
least one 


ught after. Parties about to order will please give at 


week’s notice, 
588 RROADWAY. 


Branch Store, 872 Broadway. 











rt reli = con bh Cole te i 
eve 

Pe Loss ef Voice, Bromeitis, “pe Thirst, 
~) and every symptom of the first stages of Pul- 
@ monary Consumption. Fem | are white, in 
mform of a water, and a8,suitable for the infant 
in the cradle as the patient of three score years 
and ten. Orators and all who overtax the vo- 


cal ne receive instant relief by their use. 
Sold all by E. M. 
SKIN it, 27 ont St., Boston. 


JUDSON’S PILLS. 


November-5 - 


| DR. POLAND’S 
WHITE 
: PINE 
COMPOUND, 


THE GREAT AND POPULAR REMEDY, 
Por Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Croup and 
Whooping Cough. 
CURES GRAVEL, 
AND ALL KIDNEY DISEASES. 


There have been severe cases in Boston and vicinity curéd 
'y the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, whichcan be referred to, and 
of cases of Kidney complaints, cunED 
the White Pine , have been reported by 
all the popular Medicines offered for sale, no one seems 
we gained favor like this medicine. This Medicine was first 
as as the spring of 1855, and then merely for one 
individual, who was affected with an inflammation of the throat. 
A cure was effected by it. This induced others to apply for the 
same remedy, and one using it, received a great benefit. The 
hen it called White Pine Compound. During tat mae mth it 
w was mo t 
was advertised for the first time. 
Some time in 1856, an individual, who purchased a bottle fora 
hard cough, was not only cured of the cough, but also of — 
ya 
discovery, the physi who re- 
lied, in substance, that the bark of white pine was one of the best 
uretics known, provided its astringency could be counteracted. 
If the other articles en into the Compound would effect this, 
a@ fortune was in the medicine! The fortune has not yet been 
; but the hundreds of cures effected by the Compound, in 
the most ated cases of kidney diseases, including 
prove it to bea wonderful medicine for such ailments. A 
number of physicians now employ it, or recommend it for such 


use. 

But while the White Pine is so useful in kidney in- 
flammation, it is likewise a wonderful curative in all throat and 
lung diseases. It so quickly and soothingly allays inflammation, 
that hoarseness and soreness are removed as if by magic. 
Numerous cases have been reported to the originator, where 
relief in very severe cases has been experienced in one hour, and 
a cure effected in twenty-four hours. 

There is a very natural reason for this. The bark, and even the 
leaves, or “‘ needles,” of white pine, contain eminent medicinal 
qualities. The Indians employed the bark of white pine in treat- 
ing diseases long before the settlement of America by Europe- 


ans. 
The past year has given 
of the White Pine been an unusual time for 
quantities of the White Pine 


Golds and Coughs, and very large quantities of the White Pine 


8 well for the Medicine, that the people living where it is 
prepared are high in its praise. 


slit 


agreat opportunity to test the virtue 
mi. Tt tos been 


TESTIMONIALS. 


A very large number of important testimonials have already 
been'received from physicians, clergymen, apothecaries, and, in- 
deed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of the White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northilel t., says: 

‘IT find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, also in affections of 
the xianets, debility of the stomach, and other kindred organs.” 
Rev. J. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: , 

“T have for years rpemseed, Fou White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy. I can y say that I it as even more 
efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the Com- 
pound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South R , writes: 

“Having long known something of the valuable medicinal 
properties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of yom White Pine Compound, to give the medicine a 
trial. Ithas been used by members of my family for several years, 
for colds and coughs, and, in some cases, of serious kidney diffi- 
culties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have also 
received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to keep 
it always on hand. : 

Rev. H. D. Hoge of West Randolph, Vt., who isa physician, 


BAYS : 
uy find it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney 
diseases.”’ 


Says Mr. 8. Boody of the 14th Regiment Massachusetts Heavy 

ery, at Fort Tillinghast : 

“The White Pine Compound effected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by men in this compan. who thought it 
folly for him to make a trial of it. In colds and coughs men leave 
the care of the s m, where treatment can be for nothing, 
and try the White Pine Compound.” 

No effort has ever yet been made by the proprietor to introduce 
it into the Army: and yet it has often been purchased by friends 
of soldiers, to send in packages, and ordered by officers and sol- 
diers, and large quantities have been forwarded by express. 





FROM JAMES J. HOYT. 
BraprorpD, N. H, Sept. 1860. 
Dr. Potann: In the Fall of 1857, I took a very violent cold 


which brought on a very severe cough, pain in side and lungs, and 
blood. I ak ake very badly afflicted with that trouble- 
some the Kidney Complaint. For the three years past I 


have been very much troubled with my throat and sy ae wet 


wu > hates immense sight, with a bad cough rai 
blood ; I felt that my time here must be short unless I soon go 


relief. The last Spring I was induced totry your White Pine 
Com; though my faith in it wassmall. But to yl ay 
m before T had taken two bottles my cough was better, the 


up 


kidney trouble also, and I could rest nights without cho) 
and am 


so much. I have taken nearly three bottles, an 
feeling like a well man. 

I would add that my father’s family is inclined to consumption, 
my father, mother, and two sisters having died of it. 

[Many cases of Drazerss have been treated with the White Pine 
Compound, and the result has shown it to be a wonderful remedy 
in that so-called incurable disease.] Here is a sample: 


MR. ASA GOODHUE. 


Of Bow, N. H., wasso prostrated by Diabetes, in M: 1859, that 
neither himself nor any one who saw him thought that he could 
possibly live through the month. Asa last resort, he thought he 
would try the White Pine Compound. They procured a bottle for 
him, he to take it, and, to the surprise of all, he immedi- 
ately showed of amendment. Eleven months afterwards, 
ee 23, 1860,) in a fall statement of his case, he says: “I believe 

. Poland’s te Pine Compound, under God, has been the 
means of my recovery thus far. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D. Prorgistor, 


No. 106 Hanover Street, Boston, 





Sold by Wholesale and retail dealers in medicine everywhere. 


